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here Gold Is Going to Waste 


One-Horse Prospectors Still Sift the River Sands 


from where I have just returned—a vast 

bonanza in Brazil with a glorious golden 
past and with a future which may again sur- 
pass all other gold trails. 

I have followed a few old trails of gold my- 
self, not to seek the yellow dust for which 
men sell their souls, but simply to steep my 
imagination in the romance that always en- 
shrines the memory of those old fields of blood 
and gold. I have floated down the Yukon in 
northern Canada, that glittering trail blazed 
in the blood of the frenzied Klendikers of 98, 
those ‘‘gray beards and striplings and old— 
good men and bad men and bold.”’ 

I have stood on the site of Sutter’s Fort in 
California, whose yellow sands lured the °49- 
ers across the plains and around the Horn 
from every corner of the globe. I have stood 
in India’s jeweled halls and have seen the pal- 
aces of the mogul emperors hung with the 
gold and precious stones which called Colum- 
bus across the seas. I have sailed the Spanish 
Main and stood in the ancient Temple of the 
Sun, in Cuzeo, Peru, and have marveled at 
those grave tales of the Christian buecaneers 
who raped the temples of the Inea Indians and 
plated the bottom of the Spanish Main with 
their sunken galleons of loot, and yet returned 
with enough riches to bejewel the courts of 
Europe as they had never so glittered before. 
I have visited the Homestake mines in the 
Black Hills, the Treadwell mines in Alaska— 
but, at the end of it all I was like the old toper 
who said that before he had delirium tremens 
he ‘‘had never seen nothin’ yet.’’ 


Hinterlands of the Brazilian Bush 


| BRING you a message from El Dorado, 


And then I visited South America. And 
back in the hinterlands of the Brazilian bush 
I saw a vast and glorious El Dorado that 
equals all of these, and which has been as little 
known as King Solomon’s mysterious mines. 

We first saw the ‘‘gold sign’’ as we rode 
thru on the train nearly a thousand miles in 
the interior, northwest from Rio de Janeiro. 
I had heard enthusiastic tales of Brazil’s bo- 
nanza, but thought little about it until we 
saw from the train window hundreds of pros- 
pectors panning gold in the graveled streams 
in the mountains of western Minas Geraes. 
_‘*These one-horse prospectors here,’’ Mr. 
Cox reminded me, ‘‘for all their numbers, are 
only the ghosts of the golden age that this 
Mining district enjoyed a hundred years ago.’’ 


By Francis A. Flood called most of the train passengers to our side 
of the coach, and from them and from every 
other possible source, as long as I was in 
Brazil, I inquired about its history. 

Until early in the seventeen hundreds, Bra- 
zil had been largely a country of agriculture, 
and even that flourished only along the coast 
and the better waterways. was the 
greatest crop, and all the slaves that could be 
stolen from the interioor brought over from 
Africa were kept busy in the cane fields of 
Bahia, and in the cultivation of cotton and 
cacao, where established communities were de- 
veloping along the coast. 





PAGE MR. FLOOD FOR A STORY! 


Some of us would go as wild as the 
’*49-ers if we saw as much gold lying 
around on the ground as Francis Flood 
saw in Brazil on his last trip. And what 
a story we could tell the home folks! 
Incidentally, Mr. Flood will be in Iowa 
during the month of February, mak- 
ing talks to farm folks about his South 
American trip. You can arrange to have 
him talk before your organization. He 
still has a few dates left. Send in your 
application to our Travel Editor by 
December 1. 


Sugar 


The vast hinterland itself was practically 
unknown except to the slave raiders, the fa- 
mous ‘‘bandeirantes,’’ those fire-eating free- 
booters who raped the darkest corners of the 
Brazilian bush for their human_ plunder, 
slaves. These hardy and pieturesque free- 











lance explorers were simply independent 
gvangs of absolutely fearless and heartless land 
pirates. Unorganized except within their own 
units, a band of these reckless devils would 


He pointed to a dozen Portuguese colored men 
scooping gravel from the bed of a natural 
sluiceway on the river near the railroad track 


and panning out the gold. 

‘Those men are simply ghouls digging in 
the sandy graves where Brazil’s great gold in- 
dustry has lain buried a hundred years, a 
giant that died in its youth, undeveloped, and 
untried, its richest veins untapped.”’ 

I wanted to know more about this golden 
age that died a hundred years ago, and why. 
The sight of the prospectors in the stream had 


choose for their leader the strongest-stomached 
terrorist of them all, some fierce, arch-necked, 
stallion of a man, and then strike off into the 
interior, buecaneering, exploring, slave raid- 
ing up and down the blackest rivers of Brazil, 
and thru the deepest jungles in all that ter- 
rible land. Had it not been for the Inre of 
gold and the lust for slaves, the potency of 
these pioneers would have been expended in 
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ning gold from 
the wide-flow- 
ing stream. In 
the old 
fire-eating free- 
booters raided 
up and down 
these 
rivers and the 
deepest jungles 
in the Brazil- 
ian bush. 


the orderly taming of the wild con- 
tinent just as our own pioneer stock, 
from Miles Standish to Daniel Boone 
and Jim Bridger, gave vent to their 
own virility in the building of our 
west. 

And then, one day, some of these 
men came out of that maze of wil- 
derness that still shrouds the black 
heart of Brazil, bringing gold! 

Gold! The chase was on! Brazil 
was hell-bent for gold! 

The whole highland heart of the 
country seemed to be full of it. The 
states of Minas Geraes, Goyaz and 
Matto Grosse, entirely inaccessible 
were it for anything else but gold, 
were rich in the mineral. Into this 
El Dorado rushed the bandeirantes, 
driving (Concluded on page 20) 


pan- 


days, 


black 
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PERFECT FOR WHOM? 

O MATTER what we may think of the 

Farm Board’s efforts on surplus control, 
the board is entitled to credit for its vigorous 
defense of cooperative marketing. We liked 
what James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the 
board, said before the National Grange the 
other day: 

‘‘Opposition to the cooperative marketing 
program comes chiefly from those who handle 
farm products—the so-called middlemen. The 

ery from that source is not to interfere with 

the present system of marketing farm prod- 
ucts. One hears a lot of talk about the old 
system being a ‘perfect system.” This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the existing machinery 
for marketing grain, cotton and other staple 
commodities. 

‘‘Now I would like to ask the question, 
Who is the system perfect for? Is it the indi- 
vidual who produces the commodity? Is it 
the consumer? Or, finally, is it the handler? 

‘*Take the grain trade, for instance. Much 
is said about its effectiveness, efficiency and 
the like, demonstrated over a period of many 
years. It’s the same system we had twenty- 
five years ago. Who built the svstem? The 
people in the gram trade; those who take the 
grain from the farmer’s wagon to the miller 
or exporter. Whose interest did they have in 
mind in building the system? The grower? 
Of course not. They had in mind their own 
interest. No one is quarreling with them 
about that. They had a perfect right to do it. 

‘*Under the agricultural marketing act, the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation has 
come into the picture. It is a national co- 
operative sales ageney owned and controlled 
by its member cooperatives, which, in turn, 
are owned and controlled by their grower 
members, the people back on the farm. The 
function of this corporation is to sell the grain 
of its members and do the job in the way that 
will yield to the grower the biggest return. 

‘Under the old marketing system, the tend- 
eney is to pay the grower the least possible to 
get the product. The Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation sees to it that the grower gets 
every penny that his product is worth to the 
miller, exporter or other buyer. At all times, 
it is interested in keeping the price up to the 
highest level the buyer will pay, based on sup- 
ply and demand conditions. 

“‘In other words, under the national com- 
modity cooperative marketing plan, the grow- 
er who joins up has an agency in the market 


working for his interest until the grain reach- 
es its final destination, whereas under the old 
system, with every one protected by hedges 
in the futures market from the time the grain 
leaves the farmer’s wagon until it reaches the 
Chicago pit, no one is interested whether the 
price goes up or goes down,*and in the pit not 
more than half the traders want the price 
to go up.’”’ 

The keynote of this statement is that under 
the old system ‘‘no one is interested whether 
the price goes up or goes down.’’ The trader 
takes his margin regardless of the basic price. 
Under cooperative marketing, there is a pow- 
erful force at work that does care about the 

price to the farmer. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
ARMERS, 
putes over farm boundaries, 

terested in the fact that states and nations 
sometimes have the same difficulty. Look on 
the map and you'll see a queer projection on 
the northern boundary of Minnesota, a jog of 
124 square miles eut off from the rest of the 
state by the Lake of the Woods. This was a 
matter of poor surveying and poor maps. 
Missouri has a projection on its southern 
boundary supposed to have resulted from the 
efforts of a big plantation owner to have his 
place included in the new state. 

There was an lowa farmer, down near the 
Missouri line, who used to say some years ago 
that he had lived in two territories and two 
states and had never moved. He was in the 
old ‘‘no man’s land’’ between Missouri and 
Iowa. Our readers will remember that as a 
result of inaccurate surveying in early days, 

a strip of land along the boundary was in dis- 


who occasionally get into dis- 
may be in- 


pute. A bloodless and somewhat farcical bor- 
der war was ‘‘fought’’ over the matter about 


1840. 

This Iowa man’s farm had been a part of 
Wisconsin territory, a part of Iowa territory, 
had then been claimed by the state of Mis- 
souri and later by the state of lowa. He shared 
with others in the strip the doubtful priv- 
ilege of paying taxes twice. Usually, aeeord- 
ing to old stories, the inhabitants used the op- 
portunity instead to avoid paying any taxes. 
When the Missouri tax collector arrived, they 
lowans; when the Iowa tax collector 
came, they were Missourians. 

lowa’s boundary, however, wasn’t as badly 
mixed up as the one between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, over which the two states 
argued for two hundred years. Choate, be- 
fore the supreme court of the United States, 
spoke scornfully of the original boundary 
lines. 

‘*The commissioners,’’ he said, ‘‘might as 
well have decided that the line between the 
states was bounded on the north by a bramble 
bush, on the south by a bluejay, on the west 
by a hive of bees in swarming time, and on 
the east by five hundred foxes with fire 
brands tied to their tails.’’ 

The most vague and most liberal bounda- 
ries, tho, were the ones granted to the early 
sea-board colonies. The Virginia charter of 
1609 included the area extending west to the 
‘*South Sea,’’ that is, the Pacific Ocean. 
Missouri came that close to being just one of 
Virginia’s western counties. 


were 





BOOKS AND APPLES 

"LL be glad when winter sets in,’’ writes 

one farmer. ‘‘We’ve been at it pretty 
steady this year, and I feel about ready for a 
little slack. Husking’s done and the place is 
in good shape for bad weather. Now I ean 
get ready for some nice long evenings with a 
book and a plate of apples.’ 

He goes on to ask what books we would sug- 
gest. If he wants to argue about the Farm 
Board this winter, we recommend ‘‘The Farm 
Board,’’ by Stokdyk and West (Maemillan, 
$2). This is an impartial book that tells about 
the farm act and the work of the Farm Board. 

If he wants a good story, we suggest ‘‘ Black 
Soil,’’ by Josephine Donovan (Stratford, $2) 


This is a tale of early days in northwestern 
Iowa by a woman who grew up in that part 
of the state and heard stories of pioneer days 
from her parents. There is plenty about the 
grasshoppers, the drouth and other troubles 
of the times, but more about the vitality and 
the courage of the families who went west to 
settle the prairie. We can’t imagine any mem- 
ber of a farm family not liking this story. 

Do the boys and girls of the family each 
get a book and a plate of apples too? If 
they do, we suggest ‘‘Red Horse Hill,”’ by 
Stephen W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) 
for one book. This is a story of a boy who ran 
away from the slums of a New England town 
to find some distant relatives out on a hill 
farm. He found a horse there too, and the 
story tells of some exciting old fashioned 
horse racing between farmers. Any boy or 
girl who likes horses and adventure will like 
this. 

Another book for boys and girls that we 
enjoyed is ‘‘The Singing Sword,’ by Mark P. 
Hyde (Little, Brown, $2.50). This is for 
youngsters who lke stories of King Arthur 
and of old time knights. The story tells of 
Ogier, knight of Charlemagne, later duke of 
Denmark, later perhaps king of the Britons, 
and of his adventures with Courtain, the 
sword that sang in the seabbard. 

We hope the supply of apples and of books 
holds out. Reading, under such circumstances, 
seems to us the finest of winter sports. 





THE NEW CONGRESS 
GAIN this fall, as after almost every elec- 
tion, we see the folly of a constitutional 
provision based on the traveling conditions of 
one hundred and fifty years ago. A new con- 
gress has just been elected, yet in the ordinary 
course of events it will not begin work until 
a year from now. The short session soon to 
start will be a session of the old congress, not 
of the one just elected. 

The election indicated that the voters are 
not satisfied with the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill or with the measures adopted to check un- 
employment. If the will of the people is to 
be considered at all, it is quite clear that mea- 
sures alone these lines ought to be considered 
promptly. Yet unless some unusual action is 
taken, a year will pass before this expression 
of popular opinion, as reflected in the make- 
up of the new congress, will have a chance to 
influence the laws. 

The short session of the old congress prob- 
ably has enough to do to pass appropriation 
bills and take eare of routine business. If 
much more is attempted, there will be a legis- 
lative jam. Yet to handle only routine busi- 
ness and to postpone all other legislation until 
a year from now would be to fail the country 
in the present emergency and to be false to the 
verdict of the polls. 

Fortunately, there is an easy way out. If 
President Hoover would announce that he 
would call a special session of the new con- 
gress early in March, the short session could 
be given over to routine business and new 
matter could be reserved for the special ses- 
sion. If he fails to do this, congressmen whe 
feel that early action is needed on measures 
dealing with unemployment will feel them- 
selves forced to hold up appropriation bills 
and so make a special session inevitable. 

Even in the short session, of course, 
thing could be done to meet the present needs 
of the country. The Wagner bills on employ- 
ment agencies should be put thru; a resolt- 
tion could be enacted instructing the Federal 
Reserve Board to use its powers to bring the 
price level back to at least 40 per cent above 
pre-war. Consideration of the tariff, whieh 
we hope will take the form of a bill directing 


some- 


‘gradual reduction over a term of years, the 


creation of a long-time federal building pr 
gram, the discussion of unemployment insut- 
ance, amendments to the Hoover farm bil! and 
other matters could be held over for the sp® 
cial session. 

Corn belt farmers, in making such sugge& 
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tions, are able to take a ealm view of the situ- 
ation. Farm income in the corn and hog belt 
is holding up fairly well. While amendment 
ef the Farm Board act is desirable, we believe 
farmers are willing to wait until the more 
pressing needs of the unemployed in the cities 
are taken eare of. As citizens of the nation, 
interested in the general welfare, farmers can 
hardly want to see any longer postponement 
of measures dealing with unemployment and 
the price level. As producers, they naturally 
hope to see the buying power of their cus- 
tomers speedily restored. 





TWO KINDS OF EXPORTS 


GHOUED the United States push its exports 
“of manufactured goods or its exports of 
farm products? As a matter of long-time pol- 
iey. there might be considerable debate. In- 
deed, it might seem that the farmer, with the 
biggest surplus and with the poorest chance 
to make the tariff help his home market, ought 
to get the preference. 

Aetually, something quite different is hap- 

pening. We quote from a recent bulletin of 
the Department of Commerce: ‘‘ The promo- 
tion of export trade continues to be the bu- 
reau's most important field of action. 
That exporters in all parts of the country are 
availing themselves of the bureau’s services 
is shown by specifie examples of business 
whieh aeerued as a result of its activities 
which are eited in the report. Among these 
are the sale of Alabama knit goods in 
South Afriea. Satisfactory distributors 
were found for Ohio eutlery producers in 
Latin America and Asia; with the Bureau’s 
aid, Pennsylvania manufacturers opened up 
new markets for ventilating equipment in 
China. We” 

In the farm field, Stone, of the Farm Board, 
said the other day: 

‘‘Based on the best available information, 
we have recommended to wheat and cotton 
growers that they reduce acreage as a step 
necessary to get rid of a eonstantly inereas- 
ing surplus in these commodities. It is our 
judgment that wheat production should be 
adjusted downward gradually to a domestic 
warket basis.”’ 

This is the policy as it stands. Does it seem 
very fair or very wise? 


LUCKY COUNTRY BABIES 
HE baby that lives on an Jowa farm is 
lueky. In 1929, the death-rate for babies 
under one year was higher in Jowa eities than 
m the country. 

We hope this won’t make farm mothers too 
well satisfied with the way they are handling 
their children. To be quite eandid, the dif- 
erence in death rate doesn’t mean a differ- 
ence in eare. It simply means that there are 
fewer sourees of infection in the eountry, and 
that a baby ean’t get sick as often in the coun- 
try even if he wants to. 

The low death rate for farm people, from 
mianey on up, is the result of living in the 
kind ef environment the human race has been 
bred up to live in. Cities don’t seem to be 
good for us. 

We ought to remember, at the same time, 
that the death rate is far higher in the coun- 
try than it should be. If country peoplé 
spent as mueh effort on health problems as 
tity people, the difference in favor of the 
country would be far greater. 

Hew many babies in your township have 
died of diphtheria, diarrhea or enteritis? The 
report of the Iowa Department of Health 
States: ‘*By means of toxin-antitoxin, the 
number of deaths from diphtheria has been 
reduced from a yearly average of 242 for the 
five-vear period ending 1924 to 34 for the 
year 1929... . By eleaner milk, the number 
*i deaths from diarrhéa and enteritis has been 
reduced from 236 in 1925 to 96 in 1929.”’ 

Your baby is Ineky to live in the country. 
H he has an. oéeasional. check-up by a good 
doctor, hell be Inekier still. 
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;OR the past day or two, 1 have been read- 
ing with great interest a paper written 
by Merle T. Jenkins, corn breeder at Ames, 
Iowa. In this paper, published in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, an unusually com- 
plete account is given of several hundred dif- 
ferent crosses as made between the inbred 
strains developed at Ames. The Jenkins in- 
breds are mostly derived from sueh well 
known Iowa strains of Yellow Dent as lodent, 
Black, MeCulloch and Osterland. Some un- 
usually good inbred strains have also been 
derived from a long-eared Pennsylvania vari- 
ety of corn known as Laneaster Sure Crop. 

‘With several hundred different inbreds, the 
problem before Jenkins was to discover which 
ones combined to produce the best results. 
Judging from the paper published in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research, I would 
say that some of his best inbreds are the fol- 
lowing: Blaek 345 and 356, MeCulloch 401 
and 412, Laneaster 289, 292, 304, 309, 317 and 
325, Iodent 159, 211, 205, 221, 244 and 197, 
and Osterland 419, 420 and 426. 

Some of the unusually good combinations, 
whieh have vielded over 100 bushels per 
acre, are: 

Blaek 356 by Laneaster 309. 

Laneaster 325 by Iodent 173. 

Todent 211 by Iodent 159. 

Blaek 345 by MeCulloech 401. 

This eross of the Blaek 345 by MeCulloch 
401 is a very interesting illustration of the 
fact that the yield is not everything in finding 
a good eross. Of all the crosses, it was the 
most moldy, with 38 per cent of the ears af- 
feeted. One of the best of all the inbreds for 
keeping mold from appearing in the crosses 
was lodent 159. This inbred, when erossed 
with Todent 211, not only yielded over 100 
bushels per aere in the year 1926, but also 
had only one-ninth as many moldy ears as the 
eross of the Black 345 by MeCulloch 401. 

Another thing to take into aceount is stiff- 
ness of stalk. Here again the lodent 159 as 
erossed with the Iodent 211 is extremely good. 
The Laneaster crosses are almost all of them 
very bad from the standpoint of stiffness of 
stalk. The Blaek 345 is also rather bad in 
this respect, and there seems to be some tend- 
eney for moldiness and down stalks to go to- 
gether. The Black 356, however, is excep- 
tionally stiff stalked, and when crossed with 
the Todent 159 produces an unnsually stiff 
stalked combination. This particular cross, 
however, only yielded about 85 bushels per 
acre under the same conditions as some of 
the others yielded 100 bushels. 

From the standpoint of earliness, it seems 
as tho most of the early sorts were not high 
yielders. Some of the exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule were Laneaster 325, Todent 221. 
Jodent 211 and Iodent 205. The Black 345 
and the MeCulloch 412 were very late. The 
Todent 159 as erossed by the Iodent 211 was 
among the earliest of the eombinations of 
Reid Yellow Dent inbreds. This particular 
combination, therefore, seems to be unusually 
good from the standpoint of yield, stiffness 
of stalk, freedom from mold. and earliness. 

Jenkins wanted to find out if any of the 
charaeteristies of either the plant or the ear 
of inbreds or ecrossbreds would give any elue 
to productive power. As a result of earefully 
observing all of the inbreds and the eresses 
and then making mathematieal computations, 
he found that there was a slight tendeney for 
the crosses with the taller plants, long and 
slender ears, and dark green leaves, to yield 
most. There seemed to be a tendency for the 
short, stiff stalked combinations to yield less, 
altho there were some exceptions to this rule. 
Sueckering was found in some of the high 
yielding crosses, but also in some of the lew 
yielding, and on the average there was no rela- 
tienship whatever. 

After studying the Jenkins data very care- 





fully, I am eonvineed that the people at Ames 
have a vast amount of extremely valuable 
corn material, but that a lot of work yet re- 
mains to be done. The perfect combination 
has not yet been found, altho the lodent 159 
by Iodent 211 seems to be remarkably good. 
We shall await with a great deal of interest 
the time when the college is prepared to re- 
lease some of these better inbreds. When the 
work was first started, in 1922, it was thought 
that probably some of the inbreds would be 
far enough along to release in 1930 or 1931, 
but in spite of the fact that very fine prog- 
ress has been made, it now seems that the date 
of release has been postponed until 1933 or 
1934. 


WAYNE DINSMORE, the Chicago horse 

man, is a wheat price prophet. Con- 
cerning him I wrote in the June 21, 1929, is- 
sue of Wallaces’ Farmer as follows: 


When I was in Chicago a short time ago I came 
across Wayne Dinsmore, the horse man. He was 
very pessimistic about future prices of farm prod- 
ucts and especially wheat. He thinks that the 
widespread application of machinery to virgin 
soils in Canada, Argentina, Australia and Siberia 
will eventually send wheat down to 50 cents a 
bushel. He thinks that the tracter and the com- 
bine will, for a time, flood the world with wheat. 
Of course, it is true that wheat is in for some 
real trouble during the next ten years. The wide 
use of new types of machinery in such states as 
Kansas and Montana is precipitating a situation 
which can not mean anything else but lower wheat 
prices. But these prices will not come all at once 
and there will be temporary reactions upward. I 
think Mr. Dinsmore is painting it a little strong 
when he predicts 50 cents a bushel for wheat. 
Wheat prices will never go below cern prices for 
any length of time and if wheat goes to 50 cents 
a bushel, corn is likely to go to 35 cents a bushel. 
1 do not expect to see wheat go lower than 80 
cents a bushel at Chicago any time in the next ten 
years, but I de think that the general trend of 
wheat prices will be downward and that the chief 
cause of the trouble will be the widespread intro- 
duction of new types of machinery in sections of 
the world where rainfall is rather scanty and the 
land is very cheap. Fluctuations in wheat prices 
from one year to the next will probably be more 
violent than ever before. The efforts of the old 
wheat countries to protect their home farmers by 
means of a tariff will merely make the world 
wheat problem more acute. Wheat is in for trou- 
ble because the inventive powers of mechanical 
men are greater than the inventive powers of so 
cial men. 


Dinsmore wrote me the other day ealling 
my attention to the faet that 1 had publicly 
put him on record in June of 1929 and that 
within a year his prediction had been verified. 
Of course, we will all have to hand it to him, 
but 1 wonder if we are all willing to agree 
with him that the eure for the situation is 
fewer automobiles, tractors and trucks. Un- 
doubtedly there are a lot of farmers now 
using horses who could make more money by 
shifting to tractors, and viee versa. The long, 
slow process of the survival of the fittest will 
finally demonstrate the place which the new 
types of machinery must occupy. Arguing 
from the soeial standpoint, we wonder if a 
sudden reduetion in the use of trucks, traetors 
and automobiles would not bring about so 
much unemployment in the cities that farm- 
ers would find themselves worse off rather 
than better off. 

Those of us who are able to make adjust- 
ments rapidly ean live better because of the 
new machinery. Those of us who ean’t make 
adjustments are having a mighty hard time. 
It almost seems to some of us nowadays as tho 
the world were a high-powered automobile be- 
ing driven by a drunken high sehool boy. We 
may get to our destination safely but if we 
puneture a tire on the road there is likely to 
be a real smash-up. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 





If we do not spiritualize our business by con 
ducting it on lines of justice amd equity, it will 
secularize us. If we make the fatal mistake of 
concluding that business is one thing and retigion 
another, it will not be long until we have no reli- 
gion to speak of, much less to boast of... . Jesus 
evidently did not consider business one thing and 
religon, er the development of the Divine life, an 
other.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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When You Look at the Night Sky 


The Moon and the Planets May Hold Secret of Weather Forecasting 


about the sun and how all of our energy 

and the energy of our automobiles, our 
plants and our animals comes from the sun. 
Now I want you to do some thinking about 
the moon and the stars. 
First, I want you to go 
outdoors about nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

At nine o’clock on Mon- 
day night, December 1, 
you will see the moon al- 
most but not quite full, 
high in the sky, and ap- 
parently moving westward 
all of that night. On De- 
cember 2, if vou will look at the moon again 
at nine o’clock, vou will see that it has moved 
considerably east from where it was on Mon- 
day. Keep looking at the moon every night 
at the same hour, and you will see that each 
time it is farther east than it was the night 
before. You see, the moon is actually moving 
east around the earth. altho the rotation of 
the earth in any one night makes the moon 
appear to move west. 

If vou will look all around the sky at nine 
o'clock in early December, you will find that 
the brightest star of all (I really should say 
planet) is the one just coming over the hori- 
zon in the northeast. This is Jupiter, the big- 
gest of all the planets, the planet which prob- 
ably has more to do with our weather here on 
earth than any of the others. 


A MONTH or so ago, I told you something 





Moon Getting Close to Jupiter 


On Monday night, December 8, vou will 
notice that the full moon is getting verv close 
to Jupiter, and will apparently pass just a 
little to the north. If vou will look again on 
Tuesday night, December 9, vou will see that 
the moon has gone a little below Jupiter. Now 
it doesn't take any intelligence or telescope 
or imagination to see these things. All you 
need to do is to put on some wraps, so that 
you ean stand the cold when you go outside, 
and then look for the two brightest objects 
in the sky. The full moon, of course, is bright- 
est of all, and the next to the full moon comes 
ditpiter. 

[ have been interested in the full moon 
passing between us and Jupiter because when 
this happens it is oftentimes warmer than 
usual for four or five days. Forty-eight times 
in the last fifty-two years, the full moon has 
passed between us and Jupiter, and on thirty- 
seven of these forty-eight occasions, it has 
been warmer than average for the time of 


By Henry A. Wallace 





ABOARD THE EARTH 


We are all shipmates aboard the earth, 
‘fone of the smaller planets being 
dragged thru an enormous universe by 
one of the smaller suns.’’ A knowledge 
of the movements of the moon and the 
planets may be worth something to us 
some day in forecasting the weather. An 
appreciation of the vastness of the uni- 
verse is worth something to us now, and 
for more important reasons. 

In this article, the editor tells some of 
the things about the universe that most 
of us older people know, but that many 
have forgotten. This article is one of a 
series for boys and girls in rural schools, 











year, the most pronounced exceptions to the 
rule coming in the months of October and No- 
vember. I am wondering this year if it will 
be a little warmer than usual during the first 
week in December and again during the first 
week in January. You see, the moon is not 
absolutely full when it passes between us and 
Jupiter during the first week in December, 
but on January 4, the moon is exactly full 
and we would expect some decidedly warm 
weather during the first week in January, 
provided history repeats itself. Strange to 
say, it seems that there is a tendency for cool 
weather to come a week or so after the full 
moon passes between us and Jupiter. 

I am telling you these things not because I 
think they will be any great help to you in 
forecasting weather, but in order to give vou 
a greater interest in the moon and the stars. 

The moon is quite a near neighbor, only 
240,000 miles away. Two hundred and forty 
thousand miles seems like a great distance. 
but, as a matter of fact, there are many 
human beings who have traveled more than 
240,000 miles in the course of their lives. The 
moon is close enough to us so that we can see 
the mountains on it with our naked eyes, and, 
with a telescope, it is possible to see the shad- 
ows cast by the moon mountains and to eal- 
culate that some of them are about 20,000 feet 
in height. ‘The moon is only one-fourth as 
ereat in diameter as the earth, and because it 
is so small it is unable to drag along with it 
air like we have here on earth. As a result, 
the moon has no clouds or rain. Did vou ever 
notice that the moon always presents to us 


exactly the same face? It has another face, 
but that face is always held carefully awa; 
from the people who live on the earth. This 
means that the moon rotates on its axis about 
onee in twenty-nine days, which is about th. 
same length of time that it takes the moon to 
go around the earth. 

How would you like to live on the moon, 
where the daytime is about fourteen of oir 
days in length, and where the nights last four- 
teen times as long as ours? When the moon is 
full, the face of it with which we are familiar 
is in the glare of the full sunshine, and we see 
it in the early evening in the eastern sky 
When the moon is new, it is between us ani 
the sun, which means that it is low in the 
western sky at the time the sun is setting. 
When the moon is new, the face with which 
we are familiar is in the shadow, turned to- 
ward us and away from the sun. After foue- 
teen days of full sunshine, the rocks on the 
moon are so hot that they are close to the boil- 
ing point, but when the long night comes they 
rapidly go down to several hundred degrees 
below zero. At the time of the new moon, we 
might expect it to be cooler here on earth, be- 
cause at that time the moon has turned toward 
us what must be something like a huge ice 
cake. At the time of the full moon, on the 
other hand, we would expect it to be a little 
warmer than usual here on earth. There may 
be a little something to this theory, but the 
actual weather reeords have not as yet proved 
that the differences are at all significant. 


See If You.Can Find Mars 


If you stay up until ten o’elock some night 
during December, I wish that you would look 
about thirty degrees below Jupiter in the 
eastern sky, to observe a small red planet, 
which we are now very close to, known as 
Mars. Mars is not nearly as big or impressive 
looking as Supiter, but it*is a lot closer to us. 
In fact, right now it is closer to us than any 
other of the heavenly bodies except the moon. 
The only other planets. which we can easily 
see without a telescope are Venus and Sat- 
urn, and neither of them are in the evening 
sky at the present time. 

Not a single one of the thousands of stars 
which we see is in any way like Jupiter, the 
earth, Venus, Saturn or Mars. Of course, the 
stars don't look nearly as bright as Jupiter, 
and only a few of them are as bright as Mars. 
Nevertheless, all of them are enormously larg- 
er than Jupiter and far hotter, All of the 
stars, in facet, are suns, and many of them are 
a million times larger (Concluded on page 20) 


How Much Limestone Per Acrer 


Test Your Soil First and You Will Save Money 


OT only does Iowa need more limestone 
N applied, but, to make the best use of 

time, money and labor spent on lime, 
Iowa farmers should do more careful testing 
and apply according to test. Simply because 
the first user of lime in a township applied 
three tons per acre and got a stand of alfalfa, 
does not mean that three tons is the require- 
ment for all land in the whole neighborhood. 
And yet much of the lime applied in Iowa has 
been on that basis. 

An Ames graduate farming in eastern Iowa 
told me that in the period from 1905 to 1909 
his father tried to get a field seeded to alfalfa. 
Liming was unheard of in their neighborhood. 
He failed. In 1914, he treated the same field 
with limestone containing considerable coarse 
material, at the rate of 3.5 tons per acre. It 
was seeded to alfalfa a few weeks after the 
liming. A perfect stand resulted on most of 
the field. A small spot showed typical lime 
shortage sickness, but revived after an extra 
two or three tons per acre was applied. 

Lime was applied to several other patches 
seeded to alfalfa and a little on red clover 


By Jay Whitson 


ground, between 1914 and 1923. Based on this 
first liming experience, 4.5 tons per acre was 
the usual practice. In time, the lime used was 
ground finer and applied several months 
ahead of seeding. 

In 1923, it was decided to seed sweet clover 
on a field of 35 acres. Lime was hauled and 
160 tons applied, but someone had missed his 
reckoning. The son, who was doing the actual 
spreading, found that he was going to need 
about six or seven tons more to cover the field 
at the rate it was being applied. No additional 
lime being available at the moment, he spread 
the amount he had been putting on one acre 
on the last three acres of the field. The next 
season, these three acres also grcw good stands 
of sweet clover. The clover was of good color, 
altho the growth was not quite as tall as that 
on the heavier limed area. 

After this experience, my friends had their 
soil tested rather carefully, taking samples 
systematically at the rate of one per acre. 
They found that on three-fourths of their land 


an application of 1.5 tons per acre was enough 
for sweet clover and alfalfa. A few spots 0! 
limited area required three to four tons, 
remainder two to two and one-half tons. 

The folks had already spread on their farn 
enough lime to have made it possible to grow 
sweet clover and alfalfa on three-fourths ot 
their farm, but had used it on only one-third 
of the farm. 

Many similar experiences have come to our 
notice. Systematic testing for acidity should 
be one of the first steps in any extensive lim- 
ing program. Mistakes have occurred the ot!- 
er way also. A southern Iowa farmer told me 
only a few days ago of this experience. He 
used the first lime in his township, and put 1.9 
tons per acre on some rich, level land. He got 
a good stand of alfalfa, and repeated on ar- 
other similar pateh with success. He then 
limed a rough 40-aere field at the same rate 
and seéded part to alfalfa and part to sweet 
clover. A very irregular. stand. resulted. 
When he finally tested his land, he found bis 
limestone needs varied from. nothing to +? 
tons per acre. 
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How Stanek Came Back 


Iowan Is National Champion Fourth Time 
; By W. E. Drips 


tional corn husking champion. This is 
nothing unusual for Fred, but winning 
the 1930 title far out on the western agricul- 
tural frontier was just a bit unusual for any 
husker. Stanek went out there and showed 
the enormous crowd of spectators that there is 
something to this corn husking sport besides 
talk. He also proved to himself there’s noth- 
ing to the old superstition that thirteens are 
unlucky. There were thirteen huskers in the 
field, and it was Fred’s thirteenth major husk- 
ing contest. As far as he was coneerned, he 
broke all his previous records that day when 
he netted 30.3 bushels of corn in the wagon. 
On top of this, he added another big title to 
his list and now he is four times national 
champion and the only man ever to have such 
a reeord, 
Winning a corn husking title in 1930 was no 
small job. Somehow or other, it has been a 


FF tion STANEK, of Iowa, is the new na- 





Freda Stanek’s championship smile. 


year of unusual interest in husking, from the 
standpoint of both huskers and _ spectators. 
Each of the seven states staging contests to 
pick winning huskers reported more local con- 
tests than usual. They also reported more spec- 
tators than ever. 

Any one who might have dropped into 
northwestern Kansas during the recent big 
show would have been impressed with the 
throng gathered there to see the boys. No one 
ever will know just how many folks came to 
see the best huskers of Iowa, Illinois, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota, Missouri, Indiana and Kansas 


Norton, they unloaded. There were no shel- 
tering trees to stand near. It wasn’t cold and 
it wasn’t hot. Not a building in sight except 
the hastily built broadcasting tower. Fences 
did not handicap the throng of spectators, 
either. 

Norton had prepared for the show. There 
was a parade to start with. Floats from sur- 
rounding counties and towns depicted the ag- 
ricultural progress being made. They were 
well done, too. Big ears of corn mounted on 
trucks were there. Bands a-plenty, too. Ten 
different communities sent their musicians. 
A group of Scoteh kilties had an honest-to- 
goodness bagpiper who strutted before the of- 
ficial headquarters, tooting and squeezing the 
mournful airs called musie by the Seots. All 
this eame before the huskers started. Cow- 
boys in real ten-gallon hats aboard real brones 
were policing the field. Former fighters of 
the American Legion, in uniforms pulled out 
of the trunks, helped. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock, the huskers, 
thirteen of them, lined up and drew their 
lands. They went to the wagons assigned 
them. Here was another surprise. Matched 
teams pulled new wagons ‘and new bangboards 
prevented anyone saying a certain husker was 
helped. The mob of spectators picked on their 
choices and followed. Kansas was, ef course, 
extra handicapped. The broadeasting experts 
picked on Simon, of Kansas, and laid a miero- 
phone wire behind him. It probably was dis- 
astrous, too, for the crowd wanted to see just 
how all this was done. Tague, of Iowa, drew 
Land 1. Stanek, runner-up in the lowa con- 
test the week before, was in Land 8. The 
crowd had heard of him, and while they gath- 
ered around to see what a former champion 
looked like, they treated him with every cour- 
tesy. Holmes, of Illinois, runner-up in the 
1929 national contest, had been given a lot of 
press reports. The crowd wanted to see him, 
too. Holmes is a fine husker, and even tho the 
ticht-husked, low Kansas eorn was trouble- 
some, he worked well. 

An aerial bomb started and stopped the big 
fracas. They needed something that made a 
big noise, and they had it. Rows were a half- 
mile long, and it was a pretty sight to look 
out over the big corn field and see the thirteen 
wagons stretched across the landscape, each 
with a gallery of spectators following the 
husker. 

Out in the middle of the field was a big 
straw stack. The National Broadeasting an- 
nouncer thought it was hay, but that was be- 
cause he had never seen either one before. On 
it perched several hundred spectators who had 
picked this vantage point early in the day. The 
corn was big white corn, averaging about 160 
to 175 ears per hundred pounds. The eighty 
minutes soon passed. Another bomb exploded 
and into the arena fenced off for weighing, 





The runner-up, Guy Simms, of Nebraska, 


unloading and computing drove the thirteen 
wagons. 

Seale reports began to come in. It was plain 
it would be a close contest, for, despite the 
closeness Of the erowd, these huskers had 
pulled off a lot of nubbins. First, Tague was 
high. Then Holmes had a good record. Simms, 
of Nebraska, a new husker in national eireles, 
turned in a fine record. Hanson and Balko, of 
Minnesota, had done well, too. Then Welch 
a new man from Illinois, had the honors. 

Just who the winner was still was undecided 
for the crowd was beginning to handicap the 
weighers. The police cleared the field inside 
the enclosure, and more reeords were brought 
in. Motion picture men, with their sound 
recording trucks and cameras, drove madly 
about, trying to get this and that. Newspaper 
men, ever trying to get the news first, fretted. 
The huskers likewise were anxious. They 
lunehed, and then someone took them off for 


a free airplane ride. Then came the final 
weights, and lead pencils were busy. 
‘‘Here’s Stanek’s husks,’’ someone spoke 


up. We already knew that Simms, of Nebras- 
ka, and Fred had the same number of pounds 
of corn on their wagons. Simms had done well, 
and his six ounees of husks only meant a one 
per cent deduction. But Fred had been more 
eareful. ‘*‘Five and one-half ounees,’’ the 
weigher told us. It was a half-ounce less than 
the Nebraskan. Gleanings? What were they? 
But the weight soon came to the mathemati- 
cians. Simms had left 21 pounds of corn be- 
hind. Stanek had beaten him when his glean- 
ers were only able to pick up 8.25 pounds. Se 
Simms lost a total of 84.6 pounds from his 
load, while the Iowan lost only 35.55 pounds. 
Stanek was the winner! 

Norton was festive with its eorn deeorations, 
The real western welcome was appreciated. In 
the evening the Chamber of Commeree ten- 
dered a banquet to visiting newsmen and the 
huskers. Norton did the job up right. 






































shueck it out. Our estimate Among the spectators who 
is 30,000 folks. Maybe there watched the contest with more 
were a few more, and there HOW THEY FINISHED than interest were Fred Stan- 
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cars passing thru a gate going eis & Likewise, Tague had his fath- 
to the parking places. But . tad on 3 er, brother and two other rel- 
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mobiles from the middle-west- 7 Glen Washburn, De Kalb Co., Mo........... 2,030 74.25) 25.37) 1,930.38 board of supervisors. This 
ern states arrived. From, Indi- 8 Clyde Tague, Guthrie Co., Iowa.............. | 2,020| 109.50) 30.30) 1,880.20 delegation was a committee 
ana and Oklahoma, lowa and 9 Lawrence House, Sherman Co., Kan....... 1,970 11.25) 93.57) 1,865.18 especially selected by the 
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Christmas Fruit Cake 

HE Christmas fruit cake, made sev- 

eral weeks before the holiday sea- 
son, saves time for the housewife and 
gives the cake time to blend and de 
velop a good flavor, according to the 
New York state college of home eco- 
nomics. It should be stored tightly, 


covered in a cool dry place, and sev- 
clean, 


eral sound apples should be 








placed in the container to keep it 
moist. 

A pound of butter is creamed thor- 
oly as the first step in making the 
fruit cake recommended by the col- 
lege, and to this is added, mixing thor- 
oly, one and one-quarter pounds of 
brown sugar. Ten beaten egg yolks 
and the grated rind of two oranges 
and one lemon should then be turned 
into the butter and sugar and stirred 
in carefully. One-half teaspoon of soda 
should be stirred into a cup of molas- 
ses until foamy, and this mixture, 
with one cup of black coffee and the 
juice of the oranges and lemon, are 
added to the other ingredients. alter- 
nately with the flour. 

Sift four cups of flour with another 
haif-teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon of 
salt, one of cloves, and two each of 
cinnamon, mace and nutmeg. Cut one 
giass of tart jelly into small piéces and 
stir into the mixture. The. jelly need 
not be mixed thoroly with the ingre- 
dients. Three pounds of raisins and 
currants should be washed, drained 
and dried, and one pound of citron cut 
in thin strips. This fruit should be 
thoroly mixed with one cup of the 
flour. This mixture is next added grad- 
ually to the first mixture. When all 
ingredients are thoroly combined, fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of ten eggs. 

This recipe makes about fifteen 
pounds of cake, which may be baked 
in one large pan or in several small 
ones. Pans should be lined, bottom 
and sides, with three sheets of greased 
paper. If made into one large cake, 
steam for four hours and then bake 
for one hour in a slow oven (250 de- 
grees). The cakes may be baked with- 
out steaming. Many people prefer the 
heavier crust which is the result of a 
long, slow baking. Let the cake cool 
in the pan, but place the pan on a 
rack. 


Bobby Likes Milk! 
OBBY didn’t like milk and it was 
an everlasting problem to get him 
to drink it. When we visited his grand- 
mother this summer, she solved the 











problem. On the bottoms of three clear 
glasses she pasted pictures cut from 
magazines so that the color showed 
thru the glass. Bobby was given one 
of these glasses each time for his milk. 
It didn’t take long. for him to drink the 








A Page of Helps for Mother 








milk so that he could see the picture 
thru the glass. In this way he soon 
forgot. his dislike for milk and now 
drinks it without any trouble. 

This same grandmother succeeded 
in getting a little granddaughter to eat 
her cereal by giving it to her in a 
bowl with flowers in the bottom. 


Mother’s Helpers 


N Y GIRLS prepare some of our 
meals—not only prepare them, 
but plan them. One. day last winter, 
after washing, cleaning, doing some 
ironing and solving a few mental prob- 
lems, I was so tired I felt as tho I 
couldn’t even talk. The children came 
in after school with their usual gay 
chatter—the oldest girl with the query, 
“What shall we have for supper?” 

“Oh!” I answered, “do you suppose 
you could get. supper tonight all alone, 
without even a suggestion from moth- 
er?” A surprised but somewhat 
pleased expression passed over. her 
face, then she said, “I guess so.” 

I wondered if supper would be ade- 
quate for the tired, hungry family. I 
need not have been concerned. Every 
membér voted that supper entirely sat- 
isfactory. x 

The table, covered with a white lin- 
en cloth, was correctly laid with a 
centerpiece—a silver tray holding fern 
fronds from the flower box. Of course, 
it took more than appearance: to sat- 
isfy. Steaming» potatoes, fresh from 
the oven, stuffed with cheese, were 
appreciated, .as also were creamed 














string beans, old-fashioned cold slaw, 
home-made whole wheat bread and 
butter, a dainty dessert and milk to 
drink. 

After that hungriest feeling was sat- 
isfied, the family began compliment- 
ing the cook. “How did you happen to 
plan this particular menu?” I asked 
her. “The whole family like baked 
potatoes and we had not cooked them 
that way for some time,” she an- 
swered. “You have plenty of string 
beans on the cellar shelves and I 
thought they would be nice creamed, 
with baked potatoes. We had meat for 
dinner and I wanted some other pro- 
tein for supper, so I put cheese in with 
the potatoes and used milk for the 
drink. I was puzzled about dessert as 
there was no fresh fruit in the house 
and nothing prepared. All I could find 
was vanilla wafers. Then it occurred 
to me that they could be used with 
raspberry jam (I know you have lots 
of it), so I put a wafer in a sherbet 
glass, then a spoonful of jam, another 
wafer, more jam, and covered it with 
whipped cream, sweetened and _ fla- 
vored.” 

Now the next girl younger is learn- 
ing to cook. She gets supper if the 
meal is planned and “makings” in the 
icebox for at least part of it. Very 
often I give her some choice, saying, 
“Which do you want to make for sup- 
per tonight, popovers or muffins?” 
That makes getting supper more in- 
teresting. , 

When eight vears old; my girls 
learned how to set the table with 
forks on the left of the plate, tines up, 
knives to the right, and teaspoons to 


the right of knife. Water glass they 
learned to place at the tip of knife, 
and the napkin to the left of fork with 
lower edge in a straight line with sil- 
ver and the outside corner of napkin 
toward plate. 

Sunday night lunches are favorite 
meals for the children to plan and pre- 
pare by themselves. They are adept 
at cocoa making. The boys often help 
serve. Our friends are most welcome 
Sunday evenings as that seems to be 
our most leisurely time (if a dairyman 
has such a time). In the summer, lunch 
is served on the lawn. Just now we 
are saving pennies to buy trays—they 
are so convenient. 

It’s lots more interesting to prepare 
a meal if you help plan it, the girls 
say, and I agree. They should learn to 
use what is on hand, mostly from the 
garden or the cellar shelves, and this 
to the best advantage. They should 
know the different food elements and 
why the body needs each one. Prepar- 
ing a meal with food well cooked, and 
serving it in a pleasing manner, is a 
desirable accomplishment, not too dif- 
ficult for the average girl. Any girl 
who can learn to play basketball can 
learn to get a meal. And it-takes as 
much and just as enthusiastic practice 
to make a good cook as it takes..to 
make a good player.—Jane Menden- 
hal. 


A Cup of Coffee 


FTEN ‘it’s the cup of coffee that” 


adds the final touch to party re- 
freshments. Again, it’s » coffee. that 
adds zest to the breakfast. . Then, too, 


it seems to be the necessary accessory 


to the dinner dessert. Yet it’s the per- 
fect cup of coffee that has been the 
stumbling block to the success of many 
a bride. 

Coffee should be bought freshly 
ground and if not purchased in a 
sealed container, it should be kept in 
an air tight, covered jar. When the 
coffee is exposed to the air it loses 
some of its valuable properties. 

Allow at least a tablespoon of 
ground coffee to one cup of water. 
The exact proportion of coffee allowed 
depends upon the kind of coffee used 
and upon one’s individual taste. In 
measuring the water, allow one cup 
for evaporation. 

Do not boil the coffee. Boiling 
serves to dispel the delightful qualities 
of the coffee into the air and to ex- 
tract the bitter properties that should 
be left in the coffee grounds. Coffee 
that smells so good thru the house is 
likely to be an inferior beverage. The 
fragrance should be retained in the 
coffee. 

Be sure in making your coffee that. 
the utensil in which the coffee is made 


is thoroly cleansed. Use soap and wa-- 


ter for washing each time, since if 
any of the grounds sediment is left on 
the inside, the coffee has a tendency 
to: be bitter. 

The drip or filter method of making 
coffee is perhaps the most. successful. 
This method permits a constant flow 
of water thru the coffee. The coffee 
is not boiled, yet the water passes thru 
the coffee grounds slow enough that 












the flavor of the coffee grounds ara 
extracted. 

If a percolator is used, be sure that 
it has been cleansed thoroly each time 
it is used. Cold water is preferabie, 
tho boiling water may be used. Ra 
member that a good cup of coffee must 
be hot coffee. 


Do Your Seams Suffer 
From Laundering? 


HE woman who “sews a fine sean” 
sometimes. wonders if it would not 
be better to make only plain seams, 
overcasting on materials that fray, ang 
spend her energy on other construc. 
tion work in the garment. 
Bessie C. Schwartz, of Iowa State 
College, wondered about this, too, and 








chose for her thesis subject to present 
for her master of Science degreé, “The 
Effect of Laundering Upon the Appear- 
ance, Durability and Shrinkage of 
Seams.” -  giatiean 

_ She selected six medium-priced 
washable materials to use in the ex: 
periment—linen, gingham. pongee, 
rayon, English print, and everfast suit- 
ing. The eight types of seams made in 
each of the six materials were: plain 
unfinished, plain overcast, plain 
pinked, plain with selvedge clipped, 
plain with selvedge unclipped, French, 
flat. fell with unturned edges, and flat 
fell with turned edges. 

Nine judges then examined the 
seams and rated ‘them as to appear- 
ance, durability, and shrinkage.. (Soft 
water of the temperature used in home 
laundry processes was used.) 

The results showed that the flat 
fell turned, French, and plain selvedge 
unclipped seams rated highest in both 
appearance and durability. The dura- 
bility of seams laundered by hand was 
much higher than of those machine 
laundered. 

But, on the other hand, the flat fell 
turned seam shrank the most. The 
single stitched seams, such as plain 
overcast, plain pinked, and flat fell ua- 
turned showed the least amount of 
shrinkage. 

Curved seams, as a whole, shrank 
the least, and bias seams the most. 
With the exception of gingham, Eng; 
lish print, and everfast suiting, there 
was the least shrinkage in hand lau® 
dering.—Dorothy Parkhurst. 


Fall Cookery Specials 


\ JITH the coming of the crisp, frosty, 

fall days, the homemaker natut- 
ally turns to recipes that tempt the 
fall appetite. Of course, with my fam 
ily, as with most families, pumpkin pie 
heads the list of fall specials, with 
mince pie and doughnuts tying for sec 
ond place. 


Spicy Pumpkin Pie 


2 cups of cooked pumpkin 
1 cup of -sugar 

1 tablespoon of molasses 
1 teaspoon of salt 

2 eggs (beaten lightly) 
1% cups of milk 

% teaspoon of cinnamon 
% teaspoon of nutmeg 

% teaspoon of ginger 

% teaspoon of vanilla 


Mix the dry ingredients 
add the cooked, mealy pumpkin. . 
in the lightly beaten -eggs and jastly 


together, 


mix 


‘add the milk. Bake the pie in a hot 


oven for the first fifteen minutes, thet 
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jower the temperature to moderate. 
Bake the pie until a knife inserted in 
the center of the pumpkin mixture will 
come out clean. 


Blue Ribbon Mince Meat 


Because my family is especially fond 
of mince-meat pies, I make a big sup- 
ply early. Some winters I can it, but 
more often I make only what I think 
I can use over a short period of time, 
and keep a fresh supply on hand. 

I use a small sized mixing bowl for 
my measurements. It is equivalent to 
about two cups. The measurements 


would all be about doubled if they 
were given in cups. My recipe calls 
for: 2 


2 bowls of chopped meat 
bowls of chopped apples 
bowls of raisins 

bow! of currants 

bowls of sugar 

bowl of vinegar 

bowl of molasses 

bowl of chopped citron 
bowl of chopped suet 
teaspoon ©f nutmeg 

2 teaspoons of cloves 

2 teaspoons of cinnamon 
14 of a lemon and grated rind 


Salt to taste 


= st et et oe et OD OD 
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Mix all the ingredients together and 
cook slowly from two to three hours. 
If you care to seal in glass jars it 
should be done at this time. 


Apple Jonathan 


Apple Jonathan is one of the favor- 
ite desserts with the children in this 
family. Slice four large apples in the 
bottom of a shallow baking pan and 
sprinkle over the apples one-fourth 
cup of sugar and one-half teaspoon of 


cinnamon. 
of butter. 

For the crust, combine one cup of 
flour and one teaspoon of baking pow- 
der with one tablespoon of butter (cut 
the butter into the flour as you do for 
pie crust). Add one-half cup of sugar 
and milk enough to make a soft dough. 
Pat. out on a floured board and lay 
over the sliced apples. 

When I am in a big hurry I do not 
make the batter quite so stiff—more 
like a drop batter—then I pour it over 
the sliced apples. 


Dot with two tablespoons 


Raisin Cookies 


A fall lunch box favorite with the 
children is my raisin cookie recipe. 
I never mind making them—I guess 
because they’re simple and speedy— 
and I find that a Saturday’s baking 
will produce one hundred cookies and 
keep the cookie jar filled until the 
next baking day. My recipe calls for: 

1 cup: of butter 

2 cups of sugar 

1 cup of chopped raisins 

3 eggs 

1 teaspoon of soda dissolved in %4 
cup of hot water 

14 teaspoon of vanilla 

14 teaspoon of cinnamon 

% teaspoon of allspice 

Flour enough to make a stiff cookie 
dough 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
eggs, soda, water and raisins. Sift 
in the spices with the first cup of 
flour. Roll thin and bake in a hot 
oven.—Mrs. L. F. R., Grundy county. 

The troublesome child may be mere- 
ly the tired child. 








Our Style Service 








HIS week our style service offers 
a jaunty house dress, a smart 
school frock and a street dress. 

The house dress you will find is de- 
cidedly simple to make. The front 
panel of the bodice extends into the 
front skirt, creating a decidedly slim- 
ming effect. The back is one length 
of material. Style No. 904 is designed 
for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. For cooler days 
you will find that cotton broadcloth 
is especially smart and practical. Size 
36 requires two and_ three-fourths 
yards of 39-inch material with eight 
yards of binding. 








Style No. 913 offers that ever popu- 
lar, flaring, circular skirt of which 
the school girl is so fond. It comes de- 
signed for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
old. Size eight requires two yards of 
40-inch material with threeeighths 
yards of contrasting fabric for the 
cuffs, collar and belt. 

Printed woolen crepe would be 
smart made according to style No. 926. 
It comes designed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three and five-eighths 
yards of 39-inch material with three- 


eighths yards of contrasting material 
for the vestee. 









All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New 
Winter Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 





“ Omars Baking Magic 


Costs only a Sphit-Penny more 


Here is a point about flour to remem- 
ber—lIt costs but a split-penny more to 
bake a cake or loaf of bread from Omar 
Flour, as compared with even the cheap- 


est, poorest flour you can buy. 


There is 


only a small fraction of a cent between 
baking success and failures. The risk is 


not worth it. 


With Omar the finest 


baking is yours. There is success in every 


cupful. 







fact. 


New lightness for your baking, 
new tenderness and taste. 
ideal flour for all your baking. 
let split-pennies make you forget that 


Omar is the 
Do not 


mar 


wonder 


Flour 








150 QUILT PATCHES 


Christmas 50c Postage 


Special Paid 
150 brand new, fast color, large cut patches 
of high quality percales and broadcloths, prints 
and plain, 50c. Three lots, 450 patches, 20, 
postage vai Send money order, cash or check. 

RACY PATCH CO. 
Dept. 9 St. Louis, Mo. 

















Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





Six Hundred Days on the 


Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
($1.50), “Birdseye Views of Far Lands’’ in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible” ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe” ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station Des Moines, Iowa 


































SCREEN GRID! 
NEW TONE CONTROL! 













Ei LICENSED UNDER 
p RC A PATENTS 


7 


SET, COMPLETE 


$952 


F.O.B. 


NOTHING More To Buy 




















us Screen 
Volume to Spare! New 


Marvelous 
Power! 


Grid Recept ion! 


Distance! 
Dynamic 


Exacting 


Precision! 
one Control! A 8S 


Super 


Speaker! And a stately Walnut Veneer Cabinet of surpassing beauty. Our 


remarkably low price of 
standing radio value of the season. 


$95.50 complete makes Field's Radio the out- 


it sets the pace in performance. it 


heads the list Yor exceptional bargain value. 


The Choice of Experts. Field’s 
Radio was selected by expert Radio 
Engineers—men who know radio 
from years of study and experience. 
They tested it, compared it, took it 
apart and concluded it was the big- 
gest radio set value they have ever 


seen. 

All Complete—Nothing More to 
Buy. Our low price includes every- 
thing. Tubes (including two Screen 
Grid), Powerful A Battery, Oversize 
B Batteries, and complete Aerial Kit. 

Electric Set Complete $108.56-— 
An 8-tube Electric Set. Powerful. 
Selective. Triple Screen Grid. New 


Henry Field Company 


Tone Control. Super Dynamic Speak- 
er Cabinet of Rare Beauty in 
Veneered Walnut. Complete with 
everything—$108.50 F.O.B. 
andoah. 


Shen- 


oO Now. Or write for pictures 
and further particulars. 


Our Guar- 
antee is Iron-Clad, Unless_ Field’s 
Radio (Battery Set_or Electric) 


proves its many excellent qualities 
m your own home send it back_for 
a refund. Test it for Distance, Vol- 
ume, Tone, Selectivity and judge it 
for fine appearance. Return it if you 
are not satisfied. Prompt Detivery 
on Early Orders. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Use Your Own 
Stove or Range 


Free Literature 
Tells How 


Only $10 down brings you an ABC 
Range Burner. Converts any type 
of stove or range intoa real oil 
burner for heating or cooking. Any- 
one can install. Economical to op- 
erate. Uses 96% air, 4% cheap oil. 
Factory to You Price—Sent on 30 day trial. 
Money back if you're not satisfied. Guaranteed 
forever. Made by makers of famous ABC Oil 
Burner—since 1 the home’s most faithful 
servant. Mail coupon today for literature on 
this amazing new invention. 
DEALERS—Territories Open 


AUTOMATIC BURNER CORPORATION 
1823 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Ulinols 






Send literature on ABC Range Burner. 
Cc] FREE—Check here {f you would like 
one of our Pan Holders — no charge ! 





ABC PROGRAM 
Tuesdays—8 P.M 


TUNE IN 
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To End a Cough 
in a Hurry, Mix 
This at Home 


To end a stubborn cough quickly, it 
is important to soothe and heal the in- 
flamed membranes, get rid of the germs 
and also to aid the system inwardly to 
help throw off the trouble. 

For these purposes, here is a home- 
made medicine, far better than any- 
thing you could buy at 3 times the cost. 
From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a pint bottle, and 
add plain granulated sugar syrup or 
strained honey to fill up the pint. This 
takes but a moment, and makes a reme- 
dy so effective that you will never do 
without, once you have used it. Keeps 
perfectly, and children like it. 

This simple remedy does three neces- 
sary things. First, it loosens the germ- 
laden phlegm. Second, it soothes away 
the inflammation. Third, it is absorbed 
into the blood, where it acts directly 
on the bronchial tubes. This explains 
why it brings such quick relief, even 
in the obstinate bronchial coughs which 
follow cold epidemics. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway Pine, con- 
taining the active agent of creosote, in 
a refined, palatable form, and known 
as one of the greatest healing agents 
for severe coughs, chest colds and bron- 
chial troubles. 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. 
It is guaranteed to give prompt relief 
or money refunded. 


THE PINEX CO. FT. WAYNE, IND. 


TANNIN 


Swill make 
than present 




















Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Stephen 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 7, 1930. Acts, 6:1 to 7:60. 
Printed, Acts, 6:7-10; 7:54-60.) 

“And the word of God increased; and 
the number of the disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem exceedingly; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. (8) And Stephen, full of 
grace and power, wrought great won- 
ders and signs among the people. (9) 
But there arose certain of them that 
were of the synagogue called the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, 
and of them of Cilicia and Asia, dis- 
puting with Stephen. (10) And they 
were not able to understand the wisdom 
and the Spirit by which he spake. 

“Now when they heard these things, 
they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. (55) 
But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, (56) and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God. (57) But they cried 
out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and rushed upon him with 
one accord; (58) and they cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him: and 
the witnesses laid down their garments 
at the feet of a young man named 
Saul. (59) And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon the Lord and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. (60) And he 
kneeled down and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when he had said this he 
fell asleep.” 





The church at Jerusalem had grown 
and prospered, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Sadducees. In fact, 
it would seem that up to this time the 
rulers of the Pharasaic party were in- 
different, while the common people 
were strongly inclined to the cause of 
the new religion. The community of 
property inaugurated for the time, and 
of necessity, was still practiced. Dis- 
tribution was made by the apostles. 
There is none the less strong dissatis- 
faction, especially among the Grecians 
or Hellenists, that is, Jews born in a 
foreign country, but for the present liv- 
ing in Jerusalem. There are vast num- 
bers of these Grecians in Jerusalem at 
this time. Naturally, they were grouped 
together in different synagogues, just 
as we have German churches, Scandi- 
navian churches and Bohemian church- 
es in the United States today. Human 
nature was the same as now. A num- 
ber of these synagogues are mentioned 
in the lesson. There was the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines, or liberated 
Jews who had been taken to Rome and 
had been granted Roman citizenship, 
of which they were proud. There was 
the synagogue of the Cyrenians, to 
which Simon, who bore the cross of the 
Savior, may have belonged; another, 
composed of Alexandrians from Egypt, 
and still another from Cicilia and Asia 
Minor. The native Jews had a strong 
prejudice against these foreign-born 
and Greek-speaking Hebrews; and hu- 
man nature being as it is, there was a 
first-class opportunity for dissatisfac- 
tion and a church quarrel. 

The apostles, to clear themselves as 
well as to have time sorely needed for 
their peculiar spiritual work, called an 
assembly and asked the church to ap- 
point seven men who had their confi- 
dence, and they would ordain them, so 
that they could look after this busi- 
ness. In general terms they described 
their character: They should be of 
good reputation, full of the Spirit and 
wisdom or good, practical, common 
sense. They chose seven men, each of 
whom bore a Grecian name and, there- 
fore, belonged to the Grecian or Hel- 
lenic faction. Six of these were Jews 
by blood, one was a heathen convert or 
proselyte, and all of them followers of 
Jesus. We are accustomed to call 
them deacons. The Scriptures never 
call them that, but always speak of 
them as “the seven.” Two of them 


became noted, Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian martyr, and Philip. 

As Stephen ministers to the wants 
of these Grecians, these Christian Jews 
who had been born and learned Greek 
in foreign countries and were now set- 
tled in Jerusalem, he discusses with 
them, their relatives and friends, the 
great religious questions which are 
now uppermost in their minds, and 
gets the better of them in argument. 
The discussions are taken up in the 
synagogues, and as men of broad 
views always have and always will be, 
he was misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. The discussion became so gen- 
eral and so earnest that it attracted 
the attention of the members connect- 
ed with or under the influence of the 
Sanhedrin, who were only too willing 
to find something which would bring 
reproach on the new doctrine. He is 
finally arrested and brought, not be- 
fore the assembly of the church, as we 
would naturally have expected, but be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, the Jewish council 
or supreme court. 

This throws an interesting sidelight 
on the early church. It was not re- 
garded in Jerusalem as something en- 
tirely separate and distinct from Juda- 
ism, but simply as a sect which be 
lieved that the Jewish Messiah had al- 
ready appeared in the person of Jesus— 
the sect of the Nazarenes. The new 
sect worshiped regularly in the temple, 
as did all the other Jews, and were re- 
garded as simply a branch of the Jews, 
precisely as Luther and his followers 
were for a long time regarded as Cath- 
olics, and Wesley and his followers 
were long regarded as Episcopalians. 

There is another interesting side- 
light. Some of these Grecians were 
more rigid Jews than the native born 
Jews themselves, and more tenacious 
of their forms and ceremonies. It was 
many years after this that it was fi- 
nally decided in the council at Jerusa- 
lem that a man need not be a Jew in 
order to be a Christian, and the sepa- 
ration between Judaism and Christian- 
ity was then firmly established. 

Just what these disputes covered we 
are not told in detail; but the general 
charge was blasphemy, with four speci- 
fications: against Moses, against God, 
against the temple, against the law. 
Evidently these Grecians or Hellenists 
regarded Stephen as unsound in doc- 
trine, irreverent in speech, a preacher 
of very dangerous and heretical doc- 
trines which must be suppressed for 
the peace of the church. He was re- 
garded as a progressive in religion, a 
very dangerous progressive. 

The wonderful breadth of his views 
may be gathered from his address, 
without an understanding of which we 
can not understand the lesson. Sub- 
stantially it was as follows: That 
God’s dealings with His people had al- 
ways shown constant progress. He 
cites the case of Abraham, who did not 
get to the promised land in a week ora 
month or a year. After he left Meso- 
potamia he was a long time in Haran, 
and when he did get the promise of the 
land it was only to his seed. He was 
an old man before he received the 
covenant of circumcision. It was so 
with Joseph. There were only seventy- 
five people when his father and breth- 
ren went down to Egypt. They had to 
wait several hundred years for the ful- 
fillment of the promise. When the 
time of deliverance came they were not 
ready and had to wait forty years while 
Moses was in Midian, and had to wait 
forty years longer in the wilderness. 
The temple of which they boasted was 
no exception. It was for centuries 
merely a tent and there was no real 
temple until the days of Solomon. All 
the Divine healings with them had al- 
ways been progressive. 

Stephen’s second argument was that 
the temple which they accused him of 
blaspheming was not exclusively holy, 
and not the only place in which men 
should worship. God preached to Abra- 
ham in a foreign land; Joseph had his 
whole career in Egypt. God preached 
to Moses in a foreign land; His won- 
derful signs were wrought in a foreign 


land. God was with His people in the 
wilderness; the law was delivered in a 
foreign land; the tabernacle was built 
in a foreign land. In fact, the only 
sacred thing the Jews ever received in 
Palestine was the temple, and Solomon 
dedicated that to the foreigner as wel] 
as to the Israelite. In short, wherever 
God was, there was His sanctuary. 

Stephen’s third thought was that 
thru all their history they had rejected 
the Divine blessing, and had to be 
whipped into acceptance even then. 
Abraham stayed at Haran until he lost 
his father. Joseph was sent to his 
brethren with his father’s love and 
they sold him into Egypt. Moses had 
to flee to Midian because they were 
not ready for freedom. When delivered 
they were ready to stone Moses and 
go back into bondage. It required forty 
years of discipline to fit them for the 
promised land. God was every time 
with the men whom they had rejected, 
Naturally, when Christ came they re. 
jected him. 

His fourth thought was that they 
and not he were blasphemers, saying, 
in substance: Ye accuse me of blas. 
phemy to Moses and the law. I have 
quoted you Moses and the law, which 
shows that from the- days of your 
fathers ye have been “stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, al- 
ways resisting the Holy Spirit,” kick. 
ers always, kickers against righteous. 


ness. This was more than the bigoted 
and narrow-minded council could 
stand. Manifestations of rage and 


fury were evident on every hand. The 


only man calm and unmoved was 
Stephen. Raising his eyes to heaven, 
he said: “Behold, I see the heavens 


opened and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God,” the place of 
power. 

This was too much. They cried out 
with a loud voice; stopped their ears 
so that they should not hear this blas- 
phemy; and then, not as a council but 
as a mob, “they rushed on him with 
one accord, cast him out of the city 
and stoned him. And the witnesses laid 
down their garments at the feet of a 
young man named Saul,” a Cicilian, at 
this time a student of theology (as we 
would say), under Gamaliel. Stephen 
is calm and unmoved in his dying hour, 
and evinces his faith in the risen Lord 
by saying in imitation of the Master 
upon the cross, “Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit.” Finally as death approach- 
es, he prays for his enemies, “Lord, lay 
not this to their charge.” And among 
those who consented unto his death and 
took pride in it was this young theo- 
logical student, Saul of Tarsus. 





Lights for Family Comfort 

S EVENINGS grow longer and days 

shorter, the lights in the home 
become increasingly important. Com- 
fort and convenience demand _ that 
lights be arranged to suit the needs of 
different members of the _ family. 
When father sits down to read in the 
evening he needs a clear, mellow-shad- 
ed light shining over his left shoulder 
on his book. A floor lamp beside his 
chair should have a wide shade of 
some soft yellow or buff color to pre 
vent glare and give a cheerful glow. 
An opaque bulb will protect. his eyes. 
When mother is in the kitchen she 
can work with twice the comfort and 
efficiency if wall lights are arranged 
which throw light on the sink, work 
table and stove. If the light consists 
of one bulb hanging at the end of a 
cord from the middle of the ceiling 
she must always work in her owt 
shadow. When the kitchen has only 
one central light this should be el 
closed in a globe at the ceiling and 
the bulb should be powerful enough 
to give adequate light over the °r 
tire room. Cream, yellow or buff walls 
will help by reflecting the light throw? 
on them. The children who study o 
read in the evening also need strong 
but shaded lights. A lamp on the 
study table should be low and have @ 
shade to keep the light out of thelr 
eyes and to reflect strongly on the! 
work. 





Discussing of food in the presence 
of children is unwise, since the child 
often acquires a prejudice against foods 
from the adults about him. 
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NE of the greatest stories of adven- 
O ture to which I have ever listened 
was told by Admiral Byrd in his lec- 
ture before 4,000 people at Des Moines 
on November 12. As you boys and 
girls know, Admiral Byrd is one of 
the greatest explorers of the world. 
He has looked down from an airplane 
on the South and North Poles and has 
traveled by dog teams in the Arctic 
country, placing his name high in the 
rank of explorers of all times. 

His lecture this time was on his ex- 
pedition to the South Pole, and I wish 
you boys and girls could not only have 
heard Admiral Byrd, but also could 
have seen thrown on the screen the 
wonderful pictures of the South Pole 
expedition. 

How would you like to travel in a 
wooden ship of 5,000 tons capacity 
thru hundreds of miles of ice floes, 
past icebergs a half mile long, tower- 
ing in the air and hundreds of feet un- 
der water? How would you like to 
leave the ship at. the edge of the ice, 
which was in danger of breaking up 
while you were there and under which 
was 1,500 feet of ocean? How would 
you like to transport a year’s food sup- 
ply and airplanes by dog teams to 
firmer ground, crossing crevasses 
where a false move would mean death? 
How would you like to build a tempo- 
rary home of insulated material and 
ice blocks where the thermometer 
reached 72 degrees below zero and 50 
degrees was an ordinary temperature 
during the cold months in that region? 


Temperature 72 Degrees Below Zero 


How would you like the long nights 
of waiting till the weather moderated 
“so that you could dig out your airplane 
from under the snow, and live buried 
under many feet of snow? How would 
you like to exercise in a gymnasium 
which registered a temperature of 54 
degrees below zero? How would you 
like to be shut off from the world with 
a radio as the only means of commu- 
nication, dressing and sleeping in rein- 
deer clothes in an atmosphere where 
you were in constant danger of freez- 
ing, knowing that the least binding of 
your clothing might mean frozen limbs 
which, if not promptly treated, would 
require amputation? These were just 
some of the dangers which Admiral 
Byrd and his scientific companions 
were willing to undergo in order that 
they might give the world new knowl- 
edge of the South Pole and the terri- 
tory surrounding. 

The story was told graphically, by 
word of mouth and by picture. It 
showed “Little America,’ the name 
given to the headquarters of the expe- 
dition, the wonderful dog teams which 
were used by the scientists in explor- 
ing the mountains discovered, the way 
gas was stored for the airplane in order 
that the trip might be made to the 
South Pole. It is one of the most thrill- 
ig stories that anyone could listen to, 
and Admiral Byrd told it in a modest 
Way, giving full credit to those who 
assisted him in the exploration. 

It will interest our boys and girls to 
know that an Eagle Boy Scout, Paul 
“ple, was one of Admiral Bryd’s par- 
ty. His Scout training had led him to 
be prepared” and the men who were 
with Byrd had to meet the emergen- 
“és that were constantly arising. It 
will be a matter of pride to our Lone 
Scouts, who are brother Scouts of 


Paul Siple, to know that he acquitted 
himself with so much credit, and what 
@ Wonderfully thrilling adventure it 
Must have been to him. 

The start in the tri-motored plane, 
Named after Floyd Bennett, who ac- 
‘ompanied Byrd to the North Pole and 








A Great Human Adventure 








whose death after his return about 
broke Byrd’s heart, was a thrilling pic- 
ture. Those who made the trip and 
those who stayed behind never knew 
whether they would meet again, but 
there was no hesitation. The pictures 
showed the plane mapping the country 
around the pole. It likewise showed 
those who remained at home in the 
headquarters cabin gathered around 
the radio listening to be sure the air- 
plane had not ceased its hum. It made 
the trip successfully, circled the pole, 
dropping an American flag. It was 





Time for Your Story 


Have you sent in your “stunt 
night” story to Uncle John? As 
was announced on this page in 
October, cash prizes are to be 
awarded to the nine best stories 
of how boys and girls staged a se 
ries of stunts at a neighborhood 
gathering, club meeting or similar 
affair. This contest does not close 
until February 1, so there is still 
plenty of time for you to organize 
a “stunt” program with the help 
of your friends. Get your mothers 
and fathers in on it, too. First 
prize is $10; second, $5; third, $3; 


fourth, $2; and $1 each for the 
next five best. Be sure to send in 
your story. 











necessary while on the trip to throw 
out most of the food supply which had 
been taken in case the airplane was 
compelled to land, in order to get over 
the mountains, there being tense mo- 
ments when the outcome was in doubt. 
Back to the gasoline storage, 300 miles 
from “Little America,’ however, the 
plane came after circling the pole. The 
picture showing the men at the camp, 
thirty-six in number, and the four who 
made the trip, was intensely interest- 
ing. 

If you boys and girls get a chance to 
hear Admiral Byrd’s story, by all 


means hear it. If you get a chance to 
see the pictures, see them. It is a 
story of a great adventure, made by a 
leader and men with dauntless cour- 
age, scientists who were willing to 
risk their lives to obtain scientific 
knowledge and who were successful 
because they did have that courage 
and determination to succeed. Admiral 
Byrd's life to date is one of overcom- 
ing obstacles. At the United States 
Naval Academy he was injured and 
became incapacitated for sea duty. It 
looked as if he would have to retire, 
and most boys would have given up. 
Not so with Byrd. He applied for 
transfer to the aero division of the 
navy and his request was granted. He 
has brought fame and glory to the 
service, and is yet a very young man, 
modest in manner and statement—a 
wonderful personality, and a man of 
whom not only America but the whole 
world is proud. 

Not many of you boys may become 
Arctic explorers, but you can cultivate 


that same grit and determination to 
succeed in any undertaking that Com- 
mander Byrd has cultivated. After all, 
even the daily tasks of life take grit. 
Some older folks as well as boys and 
ginis get discouraged at things they 
should not allow to discourage them. 
They fail to do the things that they 
can and should do for themselves and 
for the benefit of others. 

Life, after all, is a great adventure. 
We get out of it just about. what we 
are willing to put into it. We succeed 
or fail in proportion to our determina- 
tion many times. We need to cultivate 
the qualities of self-reliance, courage, 
cooperation; we must have open 
minds, be receptive to new ideas; and 
if we are and have the courage and 
determination, which means the abil 
ity to overcome obstacles, we can and 
will succeed. The qualities I have 
mentioned develop not only in the 
home but in the school, in the church, 
in Scout and Four-H Club work, and 
my message to you boys and girls this 
week is to cultivate them and make 
the most of your opportunities. They 
are all about us if we will take ad- 
vantage of them. This is the observa- 
tion of your friend, UNCLE JOHN. 








These Trees Dropped Money 








“A ONEY doesn't grow on trees,” is 
an old and familiar adage. 

Many people believe this. In fact, I 
did, until one fall I found it growing 
on not one but three different kinds of 
trees—walnut, hickory nut and butter- 
nut trees. 

I was a poor Iowa farmer boy, and 
one fall when I was in high school my 
journalism teacher, who was also fac- 
ulty advisor of our high school paper, 
asked me if I was going to the conven- 
tion of the Quill and Scroll, national 
honorary society for high school jour- 
nalists, at Iowa City. 

I jokingly replied that I would if I 
found some dollars “rolling up hill’ or 
“growing on trees.” After this conver- 
sation I started to thinking of a plan 
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These good outdoor camp shelters or igloos can be made from tamarack 


poles, rough sheathing and asphalt shingles. 


Several such lodges are used 


for Boy Scout meetings, church outings and other meetings near Medicine 


Lake, Minn. The framework 


is of tamarack poles and 


is covered with 


rough sheathing, as may be seen thru the window of the incomplete house 
at the left. Asphalt shingles or roll roofing are then used for the sides and 


roof. Concrete makes a good floor. 


to finance the trip. I was a member 
of the society and my pal was intend- 
ing to go and coaxing me to go along, 
so I had more than one reason to de 
sire to go. 

I knew that it would cost about $15, 
and when your pocketbook is empty 
and you are spending your time in 
school and doing chores for dad, that 
looks like a lot of money. Then I did 
the unexpected—I found money grow- 
ing on some trees in our woods; some- 
thing as good as money, at least, for I 
received cash in return for them. They 
were walnuts. 


I would hurry home from school ev- 
ery night and get my chores done as 
soon as possible, and then I would go 
to the woods and gather nuts. I gath- 
ered enough so that after they were 
hulled I had about thirteen bushels. 
This is an unlucky number for some 
persons, perhaps, but not for me—I 
sold twelve and one-half bushels at $1 
per bushel. Having only $1 expense, 
paid to a boy for helping me one Sat- 
urday, I had a net profit. of $11.50. 

After I had gathered what nuts I 
estimated I would have time to hull 
and dry, | allowed people to go into 
the woods and pick them up for them- 
selves for 10 cents a bushel. I made 
$9.75 in this manner, with no expense 
to myself, and all the work I had to 
do was to direct them to the trees, de- 
termine how many bushels they had 
when they came from the woods and 
collect the cash. 

As I have mentioned before, I also 
found money growing on some other 
tress, but not so much as on the wal- 
nut trees. I made $4.50 from hickory 
nuts and $3.25 from butternuts. This 
made a grand total (grand to me, at 
least) of $29, net profit. 

I went to the convention, with hands 
somewhat stained, and after I returned 
I still had about half of my money left. 
to go into a fund to pay for a new win- 
ter overcoat. 

The next time you hear some one 
say that “money doesn’t grow on 
trees,” remind them of the fact that 
there are exceptions to every rule, and 
that some of the exceptions to this 
rule are nut trees.—Bob Goodsell, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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— years ago Mr. Horace A. Mo- 
ses, paper manufacturer and phi- 
lanthropist, founded the Four-H leader 
training school. There was one dele- 
gate from each of the thirteen north- 
ern and central Atlantic states. The 
school was founded for the purpose of 
training leaders to go back to their 
own communities and help with Four-H 
work. Each year the school is grow- 
ing. The second year a boy and girl 
from each of these thirteen states 
were asked. Each year since then five 
new states are asked and a province 
from Canada. This year thirty-eight 
states and eight provinces of Canada 
were represented by a boy and girl. 
All the states east of the Mississippi 
and Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne 
sota, Missouri and Iowa, along with 
eight provinces of Canada, were repre- 
sented. I was chosen as an Iowa del- 
egate. 


Getting Acquainted 


It didn’t take long to get acquainted 
because at vesper service that first 
evening we each told some outstanding 
thing about our own state. As most 
of the people had traveled far, we re- 
tired early. 

There were lectures to train us for 
our work on Friday, when we were to 
apply the principles we had been 
learning. The delegates were divided 
into five county groups, and after a 
half hour of group singing, the county 
groups met and made their plans for 
Friday. We were to go out into some 
of the counties in Connecticut. We left 
by special buses in the morning, ar- 
riving at recess time at the particular 
school to which we were assigned. A 
boy and girl from different states 
worked together during the day. After 
drawing “lots,” 1 found that I was to 
work with the boy from Nova Scotia. 
First, we played games with the chil- 
dren. They were quite enthusiastic 
about our coming as it excused them 
from their studies for the rest of the 
morning. Then we explained Four-H 
Club work to them and had them fill 
out questionnaires. We remained there 
during the noon hour, eating lunch 
with them and playing baseball or 
whatever they wished. 

During the afternoon we visited the 
homes of the children. The district I 
was working in was Polish. It was an 
interesting experience—some of the 
parents couldn’t even speak the Eng; 
lish language. The district was not 
prosperous. Tobacco is their 








An Iowa Four-H’er Goes East 








grapes, apples, roasted peanuts, and 
coffee. Wasn’t that a feast? We ate 
on the lawn high above and overlook- 
ing the lake. 

Mr. Moses had a special trolley 
(their word for street car) for the 
training school members to take us to 
his church, the Methodist Episcopal. 
We lined up by states alphabetically, 
and the boys carried their state flags, 
and we marched down the church aisle 
with other state delegates. The “Spare 
Tire Quartette” sang “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale” during the 
church service. 


Goose rhymes. This cemetery is also 
right in the town. 

We climbed to the top of Bunker 
Hill monument—294 steps. We were 
taken thru the narrow streets of Bos- 
ton and saw many of the conditions 
which exist in large cities. And last, 
we had a glimpse of the ocean. It was 
very much like looking over a huge 
lake. We walked to the edge and 
dipped our hahds in and felt that one 
of our life ambitions had been ful- 
filled. We left that evening after eat- 
ing the famous Boston baked beans 

and brown bread. 





After the service 
Mr. Moses showed 
us thru the Gothic 
church. It included 
a separate chapel 
for evening League, 
an auditorium for 


The Banner Club 


January 1, 1931, marks the 
closing date for entries in our 
third state-wide Banner Club 
Contest. If your club hasn’t en- 
tered and you feel that it has a 


On our way home 
we stopped at Ni- 
agara Falls, where 
we hired cars to 
take us on a sight- 
seeing trip. We 
took the trip under 


programs, a gym- worth-while record of achieve- the falls, and en- 
nasium, swimming ment to its credit, write at once joyed very much 
pool, kitchen, din- for an entry blank and the con- the thrill of be 
ing hall, Sunday test rules. Perhaps your club ing wet with the 
school rooms and will be the one to receive one spray. I think I 


other rooms for 
meetings. The pool 
and gym are open 
to the  neighbor- 
hood regardless of 





of the $50, $25, $15 or $10 
awards. Address your requests 
to the Four-H Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


can truthfully say 
that it was the bus- 
iest, most exciting 
and interesting two 
weeks I have spent 








church affiliations. 

Monday the fair was in full swing 
and each of us was assigned duties 
for certain days, such as working in 
the postoffice, giving talks at high 
schools or club luncheons, acting as 
tour leaders thru buildings, taking 
charge of programs and numerous 
other duties. 


A Day in Boston 


About twenty from the central and 
western states went. with Mr. Erick- 
son, of Minnesota, to Boston. We saw 
a number of the Harvard buildings. 
We were taken to the bridge where the 
minute men gathered in 1775 and 
“fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” Other historical places that 
we visited were Paul Revere’s home 
(in the center of Boston), the Old 
North Church, Louisa M. Alcott’s 
home, Longfellow’s home, the village 
blacksmith’s home with the spreading 
chestnut tree, and cemetery where 
Mother Goose is buried. I didn’t know 
she was a real person, but she was 
the lady who wrote all the Mother 


at one time. I do 
feel grateful to Mr. Moses for making 
possible this school and also to the 
club department. for selecting me to 
represent Iowa Four-H girls.—Martha 
Ann Isaacs. 





A Loafer’s Christmas Tree 


” A WINTER twilight I sit, dream- 
ing out into my tiny garden. Out 
there a soft white snow is falling, and 
my outdoor world is being put to sleep 
with “a silence, deep and white.” My 
spirit wanders back to happy pilgrim- 
ages we made together all summer and 
autumn. Now, there is no busy patter 
of rain drops on green things, urging 
them to life, no swish and rustle and 
bustle of drying autumn leaves; it is a 
hushed, whispering peacefulness that 
the snow-blanket is spreading over all 
the world. And just around the corner 
of another fortnight, I remember, is 
Christmas time, and my little ever- 
greens stand there prophesying happy 
days that five million Christmas trees 
will bring to my loafer friends all over 





chief crop and they had had 
heavy losses since the war. 
There was a striking contrast 
between their farms and ours 
in Iowa. 

Saturday, the following day, 
had been looked forward to 
all week. Mr. Moses took us 
to his summer home at Wo- 
ronco, Mass. There are 1,100 
acres of the most beautiful 


scenery, including a lake. 
The mountains were covered 
with trees of every kind. At 


his home there was a minia- 
ture golf course, baseball dia- 
mond, a croquet court, a vol- 
leyball court and anything 
else you might happen to 
want. We explored all the 
gardens and grape arbors and 
hiked around part of the lake. 

We managed to work up 
ravenous appetites but they 
were taken care of. We re- 
ceived long white aprons and 
a big fork upon which was 
placed almost a pound of 
steak, I believe. We cooked 
these over a trench of hot 
coals. Besides the steak, we 
had potato salad, pickles, 
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stuffed olives, buttered rolls, 
cookies, 


cheese, doughnuts, 








Four-H Club delegates at Springfield, Mass. Inset—Martha Ann Isaacs, of Iowa. 





the country. I want boys and girls to 
always have green Christmas trees, 
loaded down with sparkling bobbles 
and pretty lights and mysterious gift 
packages. I hope they won’t ever for. 
get the story their Christmas tree tells. 

What is the story? Well, I suppose 
it’s something a little different to all 
of you. But I'll tell you what my tree 
tells me. 

It comes to me all bright and green. 
It tells me of bright, happy things, the 
fun of living and of giving to those 
around me. And then it goes out dry 
and dead, and Iam sad. I wonder if ] 
have been very wicked in cutting down 
the little tree to serve me for so short 
a time. But my Christmas tree whis. 
pers back to me: “Do not feel sad. | 
am glad I was chosen to come to you. 
The bright tinsel and sparkling bob- 
bles made me feel gay. I laughed too 
when the boys and girls looked upon 
me with wonder, and I was happy 
when the old folks grew gay and 
young once more at sight of me. I am 
glad to give the life I had for the joy | 
brought the world. So, when you see 
me now, just please remember the 
baby boy whose birthday I came to 
celebrate and who grew up and gave 
himself, too, for a happier world.” 

So, loafer friends, even when I am 
old and gray, I hope I may have my 
Christmas tree to teach me how to be 
young and happy and to remind me to 
make others glad. 


How Christmas Trees Grow 


Now I want to tell you we ioafers 
can always have live Christmas trees 
without being enemies to the out-of- 
doors. You see, when Mother Nature 
starts a new forest, she makes sure to 
plant plenty of trees to cover all the 
ground. She plants many more than 
ean grow up into big trees. As the 
young trees grow, they crowd each 
other, and only the strongest ones sur- 
vive. Well, this is a slow process, and 
we could help produce grown-up trees 
with a lot of timber in them faster if 
we could take out some of the trees 
when they crowd and give the others 
more room, but it costs money to do 
this, and so, unless the forest owner 
can get paid for doing the work, he 
can’t afford to thin out the trees. So, 
you see, if the trees thinned out could 
be used for Christmas trees, they could 
help pay for this work, and by using 
green Christmas trees we can help our 
foresters practice better forestry. But 
we must not let the people who gather 
the Christmas trees cut the whole 
young forest clean and not 
leave any trees to produce a 
| crop of timber. 

If you don’t want to buy 
your Christmas tree, here is 
another way you can have 
Christmas trees without be- 
ing an enemy to God’s out-of- 
doors. Suppose next spring 
you plant six or eight small 
spruce trees in a row in your 
garden. The next year plant 
six more, and so on. In four 
or five years you can cut your 
own Christmas tree from your 
own garden, and it won't be 
destroying the forests at 
all. 

Or, if you live on the farm, 
perhaps you can plant some 
extra trees for Christmas 
trees in the rows of the wind- 
break. Trees you grow your- 
self will mean a lot more to 
you. 

And so, as the snowflakes 
scurry past my window, and 
as my little evergreens out 
there fade into the night, they 
bid me tell you, loafers all, 
that the life of the out-of: 
doors can always come to you 
to brighten your holiday sea- 
son if you will use the out-of- 
doors wisely.—I. T. Bode. 
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Greetings From Manchuria 








MAGINE a beautiful sea, the water 
| a deep green-blue, and the shore a 
procession of green-blue hills with ev- 
ery now and then a little town or a 
group of fairy islands to give variety. 
That is the lovely Inland Sea of Japan, 
thru which a little Japanese steamer 
took me from Kobe to Moji, and then 
up across the China sea to Dairen, 
Manchuria. Are all these names fa- 
miliar to you? Find them on the map, 
and then visualize me leaning over the 
railing of the boat, almost too excited 
to go in for meals! 

The Harbin Maru—that 
name of the boat—took 
three and a half days to 
go from Kobe to Dairen. 
There was just one other 
white person on board, 
and luckily that person 
was another white girl. 
Imagine how thrilled I 
was to see her! She was 
a nurse who was going 
to work in a mission hos- 
pital in Chefoo, China. 
The other passengers— 
all Japanese—were most 
kind to us, however, and 
we had a most enjoyable 
trip. 

Among the steerage 
passengers was a Bud- 
dhist priest, and I wish 
you could have seen him 
in his long flowing linen 
robes, his head shaved 
as bald as a shiny golf 
ball. He created quite a 
commotion when we 
sailed. A large delega- 
tion of fellow. priests 
came to say good-bye, 
and oh, what a noisy 
good-bye! There were banners and 
flags galore, and each priest—includ- 
ing the one on board—was armed with 
a sort of drum-like arrangement. As 
the boat pulled away from the dock, 
the priests began to beat their drums 
in a sort of rat-tat-tat-tat-tat rhythm. 
Oh, what a noise! And it kept up un- 
til land was just a tiny speck in the 
distance, and the drum of our priest 
on board was all that could be heard. 
He kept at it faithfully for a long time 
until we were far out at sea. Even 
with all that display of noise, I won- 
der if he felt half as sad about leaving 
Japan as I did. I doubt it! 


was the 


Keeping the Baby Quiet 


On the train from Dairen, that trav- 
eled north thru Manchuria, was a Chi- 
hese family that I must tell you about. 
There were a father, mother and three 
children, all disgustingly filthy and all 
as placid as could be. That is, all ex- 
cept the littlest—a tiny girl about 
eighteen months old. The mother 
smoked a pipe all the time and paid 
ho attention at all to the children. But 
the littlest girl was just as lively and 
Testless as any American child would 
have been in like circumstances, and 
her father went thru an amazing se- 
Ties of efforts to keep her quiet. 
First, he produced a pear and gave it 
to the child—after rubbing it over 
thoroly with two unspeakably dirty 
Chinese bank notes! Then he offered 
her a drink out of his bottle of ginger 
ale. And finally, as a special treat, he 
took the pipe from the mother’s lips 
and gave the baby a long pull of it! 
Shades of American child welfare 
Work! I watched all this, simply fas- 
CInated, and it came over me that the 
Chinese are the physical wonders of 
the world. They endure every possible 
filth, disease and privation, and yet 
So many millions of them have sur- 
Vived. How I longed to get hold of 
the little girl on the train. A good 





Mr. Ho, our “boy,” all 
“dolled up” in his 
Sunday best. 


hot bath would have done wonders. 
I had forgotten just how dirty China 
was, until the train arrived in Chang- 
chun. The railroad so far in Manchu- 
ria is owned by the Japanese, so every- 
thing had been spick and span. But at 
Changchun, all was different. The 
streets were yellow with dust and 
lined with huts of mud and straw. Chi- 
nese beggars began to pester us as 
soon as we left the train; and over all 
hung that peculiar odorous atmosphere 
for which China is famous. 

And now I am in Harbin, about 150 
miles further north in Manchuria, 
nearer the Siberian bor- 
der. I wish you could see 
it, for Harbin is one of 
the most interesting cit- 
ies in the world. It is two 
cities, really—one Chi- 
nese and the other Rus- 
sian. After the revolu- 
tion in 1917, thousands 
and thousands of Russian 
refugees fled here, and 
they have settled down 
to start life over as best 
they can. There are Rus- 
sian shops, theaters, 
schools and churches. As 
a matter of fact, Harbin 
is one of the few places 
in the world where the 
old orthodox Russian 
church and its customs 
still survive. And so we 
live here between two ri- 
val civilizations, the Chi- 
nese, with their Buddhist 
temples and feasts, and 
the orthodox white Rus- 
sians, banished from 
their own country but 
still keeping up the old 
church and its customs. 

I was fortunate enough to see one 
of the prettiest Chinese festivals. It is 
‘called “The Festival for Lost Ghosts.” 
Isn’t that an intriguing name? It takes 
place every year on the first perfectly 
clear moonlit night after the fifteenth 
of August. When the moon is high in 
the heavens, the Chinese gather in 
great throngs at the river bank. Then 
they set sail upon the water any small 
flat object that will float, with a light- 
ed candle on it. The rich have elabo- 
rate little boats made for the occasion, 
but the poor use anything they can 
find: melon shells, pieces of old tin, 
anything. You see, to be perfectly 
happy in the after life a Chinaman 
must be buried in his home soil. If 
he is so unfortunate as to die far away 
in a strange country, and there is no 
one to take his body back, his soul is 
“lost.” This is a tremendous tragedy, 
so each year these little boats are set 
sail on a river, each with its lighted 
candle. The crowds watch anxiously 
on the shore. If the boat floats safe- 
ly across to the other bank, it means 
that their particular “lost ghost’ has 
found a home and is safe for another 
year. It was so pretty! The sky was 
bright with stars, and the dark shin- 
ing river was bright with its stars— 
thousands of floating candles. 


Russian Church Holiday 


Just recently we’ve had a Russian 
church holiday. You see, every true 
orthodox Russian is named for a saint, 
and your own birthday is not nearly so 
important as your “namesday”—the 
birthday of your particular saint. The 
other day four namesdays were cele- 
brated—Sophie, V era, Nadezhda 
(hope), and Lubova (love). So every 
Russian girl in Harbin whose name 
was among these, was feted all that 
day. Friends called on her and her 
family, presents were sent, and the 
florists’ shops were literally de-flow- 


ered! When you read this, you will be 
thinking of Christmas. The Chinese 
have no Christmas, of course, but the 
white Russians have one, only it comes 
thirteen days after ours. The Rus- 
sians celebrate very much as we do. 
They have the Christmas tree and 
presents on Christmas eve, however, 
and afterwards everyone circles round 
the tree, holding hands and singing. 
Then everyone plays games like “Go- 
ing to Jerusalem” or “Musical Chairs.” 

Best wishes for a happy Christmas 
from Manchuria!—Rachel Hawthorne. 


Club Youth to Chicago 


- EET you at the Club Congress 
next week.” 

Hundreds of Four-H Club boys and 
girls will be in Chicago this week and 
next attending the ninth National 
Boys’ and Girls’ Four-H Club Congress, 





November 28 to December 5. The 1,400 
delegates from forty-three states and 
one Canadian province will be taken 
on educational tours about the city, in- 
cluding visits to the Field Museum, 
Shedd Aquarium, Adler Planetarium, 
Art Institute, Lincoln Park, packing 
town, and farm machinery and mer- 
chandising establishments. Paul C. 
Taff, assistant director of extension 
at Iowa State College, will be general 
superintendent of the congress. John 
Quist, Iowa club agent, will assist E. I. 
Pilchard, Illinois club specialist, in su- 
perintending the junior feeding con- 
test. One of the enjoyable features of 
the congress is the annual banquet 
which is held at this time. 

The railroads have granted reduced 
rates of one and one-half fares for the 
round trip and the Pullman company 
is providing a special one-half rate for 
delegates who use upper berths. 








Footstools for Christmas 








OOTSTOOLS make lovely, practical 
gifts for Christmas. They add 
much to the appearance of the room if 
they follow the color scheme. I think 
they are especially nice to have when 
there are little children in the home. 
We gave a Four-H demonstration on 
footstools and thought. that we learned 
much about them. We made our tops 
by hooking designs in burlap. We 
made our rug hooks out of a small 
screwdriver which we filed at the end 
into a hook shape. 

The designs, which may be original 
or commercial, should be traced upon 
the burlap which has been pressed and 
is lying flat upon a smooth surface. It 
is best to avoid realistic designs such 
as baskets of flowers, animals, birds, 
trees or children, since these have an 
“up and down” and look better hang- 
ing on the wall. 

After looking at commercial rug 
hooking frames, we made our own. We 
fastened the burlap onto the frame, 
and hooked in the design. Cotton, wool 
or silk material may be used in mak- 
ing the footstool top. If you are mak- 
ing #rug, however, silk should not be 
used since it seems more appropriate 
for table mats, pillows or wall hang- 
ings. If cotton material is used, the 
strips should be cut one-half an inch 
wide. Some authorities suggest tear- 
ing the cotton strips but we preferred 
cutting them since this avoids those 
“ravelly” edges that are so difficult to 
work in smoothly. If woolen fabric is 
used, the strips are cut one-third of an 
inch wide. If the ma- 
terial ravels easily, we 
allow extra width for 
this. The pattern, of 
course, is on top, fac- 
ing the worker. The 
strip of material is 
held in the left hand 
under the burlap. The 
hook is in the right | 
hand above. Pushthe & 
hook thru the burlap 
to catch the strip un- 
derneath and pull it 
thru the burlap to 
form a loop one-fourth 
to one-half an inch 
high, depending upon 
the thickness of your 
material and the thick- 
ness that you desire 
for your finished ar- 
ticle. Skip one or two 
spaces of the 
burlap and 
make another 
loop the same 
as the first. Re- 
peat, following 
the outline of 
the pattern, and 
then gradually 


























Footstools can be made from almost any- 
thing—a washing machine dolly, 
tin cans or even old bozes. 


fill in. Some authorities differ, but we 
prefer to do the design first for then 
our pattern is true. In making the 
background, follow the outline of it 
too, then gradually fi in as this 
avoids any rippling or ruffling in your 
finished article. 


The finished top should be smooth 
in appearance, with none of the burlap 
showing. The burlap should not show 
even when the article is doubled. This 
should. be pressed on the wrong side 
with a damp cloth and a hot iron. This 
flattens the loops and makes them 
more secure. 


Many things may be used for the 
bases of the footstools. We used a 
doy out of an old washing machine 
for one. Perhaps many of you remem- 
ber the footstools your grandmothers 
used to make ont of tin cans. Each 
can was placed in a cotton stocking 
and fastened securely at both ends. 
The cans were then joined together by 
sewing. I think it advisable to weight 
the tin cans with sand. By adding a 
bit of padding and one of our hooked 
tops, designed to fit the top of the 
seven cans, we made a delightful, old- 
fashioned footstool. Substantial small 
box frames may be used by staining 
and inserting doorstops for legs. The 
doorstops come ready for screwing in 
and have rubber tips. 

Different types of footstools require 
different amounts of padding. If you 
want your footstool with a rounded 
top, you may insert a small pillow 
filled with cotton. If you want a flat 
top, it may be padded 
with old pieces of 
blanket or comfort. 

The process of fas- 
tening the hooked top 
onto the stool differs 
with types of steels. 
Ordinarily we can 
turn the edges back, 


pull the cover down 
tightly over the pad- 
ded frame and tack 
with upholsterer’s 


\ tacks. On 
; the pad can be pulled 
{ around underneath 
\ the top of the stool 
top. On the tin can 
stool, the top is 
sewed onto the fabric 
that covers the cans. 
I'm sure you'll de- 
cide it is such fun to 
make footstools, 
you will have 
several planned 
for Christmas. 
They are useful 
as well as orna- 
mental.— Inez 
Stephenson, 
Page County, Ia. 
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Animals Need Scouts’ First Aid 








What would you do if you found a 
horse mired in the creek? Or if in- 
juries made your horse go lame? Lone 
Scouts who are trying for the first 
class rank are required to know facts 
about first aid to farm animals. This 
knowledge will come in handy in many 
emergencies. 

Fire: In removing horses from a 
burning building it is necessary to 
blindfold them by putting a sack, blan- 
ket, or something similar over their 
heads. 

Ice: Where a horse or cow has 
broken thru ice into deep water, it 
can be pulled out using halter and 
body rope, provided you get its front 
feet on top of good ice. Blankets 
should be spread on the ice to prevent 
the feet from slipping. 

If the horse is exhausted a door may 
be used as a slide. Ropes attached 
to the submerged end of the door and 
passed around the body of the animal 
will enable you to pull out the animal 
on the door. 

Assisting horse to arise: Before at- 
tempting to assist to its feet a horse 
which has fallen on a slippery place, 
ashes, sand, sacks or blankets should 
be spread on the slippery surface un- 
derneath and around the animal to 
provide a safe footing. After this has 
been done the animal should be placed 
in proper position to arise. Further 
assistance can be rendered by push- 
ing on the shoulders and lifting by the 
tail. A strap or rope placed under the 
body just back of the forelegs may be 
used to assist the animal to its feet. 

Mire: A mired horse can be pulled 
out by man power, team or motor. If 
possible a rope should be placed 
around the body just back of the front. 
legs and fastened to a collar to pre- 
vent it from slipping backward. 

Fracture: While fractured bones of 
young animals heal quickly, the result 
is usually unsatisfactory unless the 
ends of the broken bone are placed in 
proper position promptly and a splint. 
applied to hold them in position. It 
is difficult to splint a fracture in large 
animals and harder yet to keep such 
animals quiet. Simple fractures should 
be splinted into normal position. A 
plaster bandage (on top of a soft band- 
age) is excellent. Leather of suitable 
thickness made soft by soaking in 
warm water, and then shaped to the 
part, makes a very satisfactory splint. 

With compound fractures (where 
skin is broken) the wound must be 
treated, bandaged first and then 
watched for any sign of wound infec- 
tion, in which case the splints must be 
removed long enough to treat the open 
wound. Splinting is impractical in 
larger animals when fractures occur 
in bones covered by a thick layer of 
flesh. 

A Scout in the country should also 
be prepared to give aid when the work 
horse is injured or becomes sick. A 
good Scout will keep in mind the fol- 
lowing methods of treatment: 

Harness injuries: Generally due to 
ill-fitting harness. 

1. Pad properly and make to fit. 
This is important. 

2. In spring bathe shoulders of work 
horses each morning and night with 
cold water. 

3. After the shoulders have been 
rubbed dry apply a lotion consisting of 
lead acetate four ounces, zinc sulfate 
three ounces, water one gallon. Do 
not put on the collar until the shoul- 
ders are dry. 


Galls: Give the animal rest. Dust 


the galis two or three times daily with 








a mixture of tannic acid one ounce, 
boric acid four ounces, and calomel 
two ounces. 

Colic: Horse colic (or with other 
animals) is quite akin to human stom- 
ach-ache. The most. frequent causes 
are wrong food or too much water or 
too much exercise just before or just 
after feeding. 

Rest is essential; blanket the ani- 
mal if cold. Consult your veterinarian 
promptly. 

There are many animal parasites 
and many contagious diseases to 
which farm animals may be exposed. 
The Scout is urged to secure the prop- 
er pamphlets from the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., so he can “be prepared” to 
assist in avoiding and _ controlling 
them. This bureau also has publica- 
tions on care and feeding of animals. 

Nail pricks: Frequently horses step 
on nails which puncture the sole of the 





foot. Sudden lameness is a symptom. 
Lockjaw frequently results. The 
horny sole should be cut away for half 
an inch or more surrounding puncture 
to allow free drainage. Tincture of io- 
dine, mercurochrome, 5 per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid or some other 
strong disinfectant should be applied 
to the wound. The dressing should 
consist of a thick layer of cotton, 
gauze or oakum saturated with the 
disinfectant and held in place by a 
bandage or otherwise. 


Scout Saves a Life 


Edward Miller, 14-year-old boy of 
Groton, Mass., might have bled to 
death had it not been for his Scout 
friend, Donald Buckingham, who knew 
how to render first aid. The two boys 
were playing mumble-peg in Miller’s 
backyard when the knife slipped and 
pierced Edward’s left knee, severing 
an artery. Buckingham immediately 
twisted a handkerchief around the 
boy’s thigh, twisting it tight with a 
stick thus shutting off the flow of 
blood with an improvised tourniquet. 








Where Do You Keep Seed Corn? 








Last year the vocational agriculture 
class of Winterset high school decided 
to get some definite data on the stor- 
age of seed corn. After studying the 
selection of seed corn they selected 
thirteen different storage places and 
put seed corn in each. This corn was 
all picked and stored at the same time, 
with the exception of the fodder, which 
was cut about three weeks earlier and 
the crib corn which was husked dur- 
ing the husking season. 


When the corn was tested last 





work. The vocational agriculture class 
is performing the same experiment 
this year. It does seem to point out a 
few things, however. Corn should be 
stored in a place where there is plenty 
of ventilation and where it will be 
free from all moisture. The results in 
the washroom were quite disastrous, 
as was also the case when the corn 
was stored in the alleyways of build- 
ings in which animals were kept. dur- 
ing the winter. When there was a 
layer of straw between the animals 








Winterset-school boys picking seed corn. 


spring, samples having six strong ker- 
nels were labeled strong, samples hav- 
ing five strong and one weak were 
labeled weak, and all others were la- 
beled dead. After the testing was 
done, the class had the following re 
sults: 

Strong Weak Dead 








BEI isciomed ah ciiasanalba nce 0 0 
Smokehouse s 0 0 
Machine shed. .........00+ 95 0 0 
Re ee eee 90 10 0 
Hog barn with straw 

BORG ccitancdsseotmcoaee 10 0 
GAERS  nicecrierns 0 10 
| rn ee 0 10 
15 5 

7.5 12.6 

57.5 15 27.5 
0 45 
0 55 
20 80 


These results may not be very defi- 
nite as they only represent one year’s 





and the seed corn, the straw seemed 
to absorb the moisture and protect the 
seed. 


Linn County Boy Wins 
Contest 


George Benda of Ely, Linn county, 
won the Iowa Four-H Club educational 
production of dairy products contest 
this year, according to John S. Quist, 
assistant state club agent of the Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

As a reward for this achievement, 
George was given a prize educational 
trip to the National Dairy Exposition 
at St. Louis, by the Linseed Meal Edu- 
cational Committee. 

George started in club work in 1924, 
and bought a purebred Holstein heifer 
ealf for his club project. This year, as 
an aged cow, her record was 18,239.5 
pounds of milk and 671.6 pounds of 
butterfat. 





Measure Your Heifer’s Milk 
_— dairy club members should 
keep production records on their 
club heifers in the third year, in the 
opinion of Ernest M. Wright, field sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Dairy Asso- 
ciation. In the past only a very lim- 
ited number of club members have 
kept such records on their heifers, yet 
the production contest which was 
started last year revealed that club 
heifers are high producers. It is hoped 
that in the future more attention will 
be paid to the production end, as well 
as continuing attention on the type. 

In the production contest, the club 
member weighs the milk from his heif- 
er each milking and has samples of 
this milk tested once a month. He 
keeps a close check on the feed and 
the cost of production. At the end of 
the year he knows whether his heifer 
is a profitable producer or a liability. 

Club members are urged to enter 
their producing club heifers in the pro- 
duction contest by January 1. Get in 
touch with your cow tester or county 
agent at once. Gold medals are offered 
for county champions and a free trip 
to the 1931 National Dairy Show will 
be awarded the state champion. 

Any boy or girl under twenty-one 
years of age, who has been or now is 
regularly enrolled as a club member 
for a minimum period of two years 
preceding August 31, 1930, may com- 
pete in the production contest. 





Iowa’s Fur Business 


Iowa has always been one of this 
country’s fur producing states, but it 
has only been recently that a new pro 
vision in the law required trappers 
and buyers of furs to report to the 
state fish and game department. As 
fur bearing animals play so important 
a part in the matter of income (total 
furs trapped, 658,161 pelts; sold for 
$780,635.90), reports may guide the de- 
partment in checking increases or de- 
creases, and in giving a sound basis 
for lengthening or shortening the va- 
rious hunting seasons as well as giv- 
ing continuous protection to animals 
about to be extinguished. 

The first report of Warden Albert 
was issued for 1930 and is as follows: 
The number of muskrat pelts was 466,- 
914, and sold at an average market 
price for $289,486.68; mink, 31,647 
pelts, sold for $221,329; skunk, 69,452, 
sold for $128,486.20; raccoon, 10,793, 
sold for $71,324.50; civet cat, 54,116, 
sold for $34,093.08; red fox, 1,611, sold 
for $19,332; opossum, 18,520, sold for 
$11,112; badger, 124, sold for $942.40; 
beaver, 14, sold for $252; wolf, 18, sold 
for $126; otter, 5, sold for $100. 

The otter came from the northeast 
corner of the state, probably from the 
Mississippi river. The beaver came 
from the western part of the state. 
Both of these fur-bearing animals de- 
serve continuous protection for some 
time. 

At the present time, Iowa has two 
herds of deer at large enjoying con- 
tinuous protection. One herd numbers 
nearly 500 head, in Washington coun- 
ty; the other has about 100 head. 

In addition to the animals listed as 
fur producers in the state, there were 
on hand the first of this year 4,376 sil- 
ver foxes. The number of silver fox 
ranches in the state at present is 90, 
and the total amount invested in fur 
farming is $2,199,000. Last year there 
were 532 pens built, and this year 892. 
The total monthly expense of 40 silver 
fox ranches reporting was $13,045. The 
number of pen raised mink was adult 
299, young 370. The number of mink 
pens in the state is 404, with 612 new 
pens built this year—James E. Down: 
ing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, 1930 
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IOWA 


Southwestern—Cass County, Nov. 17 
—The weather has been fine for corn 
picking and most everyone is done. It 
has been dry all fall but now we have 
had a good rain, which was needed 
very much for water before it freezes 
up. Some flu among hogs, but it has 
been a good fall and many are on the 
market. On account of low markets 
not much grain is being sold. Not 
many cattle on feed. Not much fall 
plowing has been done as it has been 
too dry. Eggs and cream still on the 
downward move.—L. W. Martin. 

Southwestern—Page County, Nov. 17 
—We had one and one-quarter inches 
of rain Saturday, the first for five 
weeks. Had Indian summer for sev- 
eral weeks. Many thru picking corn. 
Some will finish this week. Best fall 
for years for corn husking. Quality of 
corn good. Midwest Horticultural show 
was held at Shenandoah last week. 
Big exhibit. of flowers, fruit and honey. 
Large crowds.—J. Wilbur McKinley. 

Western—lIda County, Nov. 17—We 
have had very favorable weather so 
far for husking, consequently a lot of 
farmers are thru. There is still a wide 
difference in yields, varying from 15 
to 50 bushels or over. It looks now 
like a 65 per cent crop of good quality 
corn. Between 1,100 and 1,200 head of 
cattle were sold at the local stock 
yards November 10, 68 per cent of 
which were bought by feeders in this 
vicinity. Some sickness’ reported 
among hogs.—John Preston. 

Southeastern—Washington County, 
Nov. 17—Corn gathering about fin- 
ished. Yields range from 25 to 50 bush- 
els. Feeding quality excellent. Cattle 
on teed doing well. Some fall plowing 
being done. Not enough rain to start. 
the streams yet. Eggs 29 cents, cream 
$1 cents.—J. 5. McConnell. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Nov. 15 
-—Lee County had a splendid rain Sat- 
urday night, November 13, the first in 
over three weeks. It will greatly help 
fall plowing. Most of the corn shred- 
ding is finished. Heavy fogs at night 
helped in handling the corn fodder for 
shredding.—V. Y. H. . 

Northern—Franklin County, Nov. 18 
—Corn husking this year has been a 
short job as weather has been almost 
perfect. Less than 20 per cent of our 
crop remains in the field and the 
riot was from 25 to 50 bushels per 

vr an average of about 35 bushels. 
Quality is excellent but price is disap- 
pointing. Hundreds of carloads of fat 
cattle going to Chicago this month, 
selling at less per pound than they 
cost as feeders one year ago. Only 
because the corn price is so low are 
these men buying feeders again now. 
Many who finished husking early are 
disking stalks and plowing for another 
crop. Some are shredding fodder. Our 
county has been pretty well sold on 
bot fly capsules to be given horses in 
December and January. Oats 25 cents, 
corn 52 cents, hogs $7.80, eggs 32 cents 
and cream 38 cents.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Nov. 
17—Corn husking is the order of the 
day. Some fields are very good and 
others poor. The late corn is wormy. 
Andrew county’s corn is a two-thirds 
crop. A two-inch rain fell Saturday 
night that is fine for the wheat fields 
and will make stock water for the 
winter. The markets are poor. Chick- 
ens 10 to 13 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
hogs $7 to $8.40, wheat 60 to 75 cents, 
corn 60 to 70 cents, bran $1.15. Bran 
is higher than wheat. I never saw that 
before. Farms still selling every week 
at the court house door.—J. W. Griggs. 

West-Central — Lafayette County, 
Nov. 17—A fine fall to do farm work 
and the farmers made use of it. Some 
fields of corn good yield, but most 
fields are disappointing both in yield 
and quality. Late plowed wheat land 
is showing the effect of dry weather 
as the wheat plants are turning yel- 
low. Most spring seeding died during 
the summer drouth. Scarcity of good 





seed corn will be the problem farmers 
will have to face next spring.—Henry 
A. Schaeperkoetter. 
Western—Bates County, Nov. 17— 
Weather fine. Most corn husked. Up- 
land made 1 to 5 bushels; bottom land 
averaged 25 bushels, with some few 
acres making 40 bushels. Fall plowing 
being done. More moisture needed. 
Pastures fair. Not much stock on feed 
for market. Wheat looks fine, tho not 
much big enough for pasture. Corn 
sells at 85 cents. Market very low 
on produce.—Jerry Burch. 
NEBRASKA 

South-Central—Otoe County, Nov. 17 
—We are having nice fall weather. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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How to Treat Oil Thieves. 


A subscriber writes that gasoline 
thieves are getting so bold in his 
neighborhood that they steal gasoline 
or lubricating oil in from one to 100 
gallon lots even when within 100 feet 
of the house. He asked whether it. 
would be possible to put picric acid, 
nitroglycerine or other explosives into 
the fuel so that when stolen it would 
wreck or damage the thief’s engine, or 
some acid which would quickly cor- 
rode the metal parts. This plan seems 
hardly practical for several reasons. 
First, there would be the danger to 
any person. Sooner or later the owner 
would forget about the dangerous fuel 
and injury would be the result. Sec- 
ond, such mixtures as sulphuric acid 
or hydrochloric acid are not soluble in 
gasoline and so would not make a cor- 
rosive explosive mixture. Moreover, 
they are expensive or dangerous to 
handle and would quickly destroy the 
owner’s fuel tank. Picric acid and ni- 
troglycerine are extremely dangerous 
to handle and the farmer would be in 
more danger than the thief. A mixture 
of 50 per cent gasoline and 50 per cent 
turpentine might be put into the fuel 
tank for the thief to drain out and this 
mixture would gum up the valves so 
badly that the thief would not care for 
a second batch of it nor would it hurt 
the owner’s tank if drained out. Of 
course, most farmers would not care 
to buy fifty gallons of turpentine at 
the usual prices. Besides, the strong 
turpentine smell would give it away. 
Apparently, the safest method of com- 
bating fuel theft is by means of pad- 
lock and burglar alarms. It will be a 
simple matter to put the barrels of 
fuel into a concrete pit, heavy wood or 
metal bin or box and lock it securely 
with a heavy steel hasp and padlock. 


Retainers and Rebates 


Livestock shippers and cooperative 
livestock shipping associations in Iowa 
and Nebraska are being approached 
by a traffic bureau which claims to be 
in the possession of inside information 
which will enable it to get large re- 
bates for its clients on rail shipments 
made in the last two years. This bu- 
reau is asking a big retaining fee, 
and some farmers and associations are 
paying it. 

One large company has a rule that 
farmers should remember in this con- 
nection. “When firms claiming to be 
able to collect rebates from railroads 
ask for our patronage, we turn them 
down flat if they ask for a retaining 
fee,” so one official expressed it. “If 
they haven’t enough confidence in 
their methods to handle the claims on 
a percentage basis, we haven’t enough 
to give them the job.” 

The Iowa Federation of Livestock 
Shippers, the Iowa Farmer Grain Deal- 
ers and other federations of coopera- 
tives look after railroad claims for 
their own members. Farmers would 
do well to stay with their own organ- 
izations on work of this kind, instead 













































































Per Thousand... 
for Hail Protection 
in7930... 


Tm ae HAT is all it cost Hawkeye Mutual policyholders in 
ry oh 1930 for the 1930 assessment was only 2%, or $20.00 
1% ror) per thousand. And $25.00 per thousand is the most 
ud [> >. it can ever cost a policyholder to have the protection 

of this strong farmers’ association for his income, 
because Hawkeye Mutual policies are written on a guaranteed 
assessment of 214% or less. This year it was less. 

Can you afford to be without it at this low rate? Hail insur- 
ance om your crops makes full returns on your land and labor 
certain—yet costs so little with Hawkeye Mutual Hail. Hail 
may come your way next season. If it should, let Hawkeye 


Mutual Hail pay for your crop. Mail coupon now and learn 
all about this mutual farmer organization. 


Insure NOW 


here You Get 
ba ese Advantages 


limit of 244%- 
State of lowa- 
ation that gives 





The 


A policy with an array 
1 lowest assessment limit in ' 
ith a farmers’ organiz 
t cost. 


pis policy W : : 
coer ann il i nce association 
i i ly hail insura - 
3:: — es ‘NOT or CANNOT assess ©V 
in lowa 
1 . 
ae with a company that g 
4 satisfactory settlements. 
ith a company 


A policy W 
5 losses in full. 


ives prompt and 


that has always paid its 





Hawkeye Mutual 


Hail Insurance Association 


Ft. Dodge, lowa 


2G Oo WE 2 oe ee Gx Ot OM ae Set Go ee cee Ss we Be a ee am 2a 





HAWKEYE MUTUAL HAIL INS. ASS’N, 
Carver Bidg., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

Without obligation, send complete information about real farmers’ hail insurance 
for less money. 
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of gambling with unknown firms. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, 1930 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a _ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 124 per cent of pre-war and 89 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 


point of the pre-war base it will be noted | 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
orice level. In most-cases, the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction. 
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Fisher’s index number ..........__124| 89 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattie ~~ 136 82 
1,100-pound fat cattle 149 82 
Canners and cutters . 106 61 
Feeders 141 80 














HOGS—At Chicago 
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SHEEP—At Chicago 









































Lambs | 92| 52 
WOOL AND HIDES 
uarter blood wool at oe ag 89 62 
ht cow hides at Chicago.. 56 73 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ... 106 77 
Oats, No. 2 white 75 71 
Wheat, No. 2 red 67 63 
Wheat, No. 1 northe 66 62 
On towa Farms— 

Corn | 100 73 
ES 62 64 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 107) 73 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 126} 72 
Bran, at Kansas City ........... 84 64 
Shorts, at Kansas City ... S 78} 58 
HAY 
No. } timothy, at Chicago...) 124) 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| —135|_ 92 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ...u00...| 100) 85 
Clover seed, at Toledo .. 























generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 228 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 244 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





PORK PRODUCTS 

The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets. 



















































































































mn} @ 
eo). 2h 8 
be ee 3 
4/3| & 
o| & a 
El| al 3 
= «| Oo 
&} OQ] & 
August 1 61} 53) 79 
September 1 mannan wai €11., Te 
October 1 44| 45| 72 
An te aE 37| 28] 7 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
| 2 
«12 
a Qn 
a a | g 
£ & | & 
= | 
oO}; oO} & 
Med. and a f wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) — 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... «eee {11.62/12.38/10.8 
Week before -/12.25}12.50}11.12 
Good— | 
Last week ...... |10.38/11.00| 9.75 
Week before .|10.62/10.88)10.00 
Medium— 
Last week ..... 8.50} 8.75) 7.50 
Week before ..... 8.88) 8.75) 7.75 
Common— 
OE EEE ae 6.75| 7.25) 5.88 
Week before ..... 7.12} 7.38) 5.75 
Light wh beef st 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— { 
Last week 112.50|13.00|12.12 
Week before ................./12.62/13.38/12.58 
Medium and good— | 
Last week ............ ieibideoes 10.12|10.62| 9.25 
Week before iccescccsscesee sass tsk 9.25 
Common— 
an 6.75| 7.25] 5.88 
Week Before ......cccececeseee 7.12) 7.38] 6.75 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last WEEK cerccccscceseseseeseee| 8.38] 9.00] 8.38 
LL ee 8.50| 9.12] 8.50 
Cows— 
Last week. .......0| 5.62) 5.50] 5.38 
eee Se ee 5.88] 5.50 
ulls— 
Last WEEK ccrcccccreceeereeee| 4.62] 4.88] 4.50 
Week before . 4.62} 5.00) 4.62 
3.38! 3.30} 3.12 
3.38| 3.50) 3.12 
7.38) 7.38] 7.00 
7.38) 7.25) 6.62 
5.62) 5.38) 5.38 
| 5.50] 5.38] 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week ........ | 8.18] 8.52] 8.38 
Week before .. | 9.12) 8.75 
Medium (200-250 | 
Last week ............ 8.45] 8.40 
Week before 9.08) 8.80 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)- 
Bae: WOME sinadinnststdurasntek 8.48] 8.38 
Week before 9.00) 8.70 
Light lights (130-150 
Last week .48| 8.20 
Week before ...........0.... 9.08) 8.45 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ...... | | 7.52) 7.42 
Week before 7.90) 8.20) 7.82 
Pigs (130 lbs. dov 
Last week .. 8.55) 8.02 
WP OTOL cocschecssccciceslcccscenes 8.95} 8.12 
Stock pigs— 

Last week .......... 7. 
Week before ... 8. 
SHEEP 

|; Lambs (90 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | 
Last week .......... em 6.50] 6.75] 6.52 
Week before | 7.25) 7.68! 7.25 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last Week .....cccceceeeee| 5.25] 5.00} 5.25 
Week before ...................| 5.62] 5.62] 5.62 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
eee ee 5.25] 5.50) 5.38 
Week before ... | 5.50) 6.00) 5.88 
Ewes, medium to choice | | 
Last week ... me | 3.12] 3.38 
Week before | 3.38} 3.62 


Feeder lambs, me 


Timothy seed, at Chicago...... 136 
Cotton, at New York .... ve 82 63 
ESE, At CHICAGO .....ccecresccocseess | 108) 76 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
TUT doscistscssastcenshamegninesosicese te sere | 92) 97 
Sides } 141] 145 
Ham | 163} 102 | 
Bacon Hee aE Te | 144 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | ‘- 
III csavsovssasevitbemiecsdoantbe { 110} 80 
May . avsscasvaiated | 109) 80 
Oats— 
December | 72! 70 
May ...... 72} 70 
Wheat— 
EE SOR 35 | 62 
8 AR, 63) 59 
Lard— | | 
January 90| 90 
BT cetbocnsescer sens soos sovnessn cece cose seen 000 | 90| 88 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ......... 64 94 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ......| 99} 97 
Copper, at New York | 661 60 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 110} 70 
Lumber- | 
Douginas fir (t o » Wash- | 
IED: © sinter Ghek iccknceecunkcenss | 147 78 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 123) 76 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....! 154 77 | 
INC Maceccticeciincinnsenisonshscninsceasebesoes | 132] 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside of New York, | | 
month of October 177 6s 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York aailgants 47 40 
Industrial stocks ook ccc 242| 80 
Railroad stocks ............ 105} 79 
RAILROAD RATES — Freicht rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


149 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent 


er cent of pre-war normal, and on 
The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 66 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 244 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Ficures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 1, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 
94 per cent, livestock 90 per cent, Jum- 
ber 58 per cent, ore 83 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 8&8 per cent, 

FARM-HAND WAGES--Waces of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 169 per cent 
of pre-war, At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war city labor 


FAPM t AND —-town 
115 ym oop 


as 
land is approximately 
ret l and land 









choice 
Last week ... 6.00! 6.42) 5.62 
Week before 6.12! 6.50] 5.88 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 








Mixed clover, No. 1—_ | | 
Last week .......... pana aienalibsivainion 
bi me, |. ORE Hea, ees 

Timothy, No. 1— 
oS. PSs 
Week before ...........c0 (RIES RAR °° 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week 


Alfalfa, No. 1— 
ee a, Oa 
Week before ...........c0./ 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
Lh — eer 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 

Last week 
















































































GRAIN 
> 
2 | 3 
6) S 
© A 
a a ° 
ewig i¢is 
2 @ =e | 
a £ S| = 
13) ° Mw} 8 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .........| .74 66% 2 .63 
Week before ....| .72%! .67 73%4| .66% 
Corn, No. 3Y— } 
Last week ........{ .69 -64%4| .68 -62 
_ Week before wo] -6944| .66 -71%!| 65% 
Corn, No. 4Y— \ | 
Last week ......... | .66%| .62 -6314| .57 
Week before ....| .67%| .64 -68%} .59% 
ats— | | 
Last week .........| .33 30%! .34 .28 
Week before ....! .32 29 .31%4| .27 
Barley— | 
Last week .........) .44 43 46 
Week before ....| .48 | .44 46 
46% | 
45 | 
74 | .68 
eek before % 68%| .67 
FEEDS 
SS ei 
g | 3 = | o | 
a. ST oT 81s 
2/3/3/§) § 
b | @ g | 2 | S 
lim? & se | a = 
|Si4]/8)4 o 
Bran— | 
Last week........ 18. 75116.75 16.75|24.00 
Week before....}19.25/16.75}17.25/24.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week........ 1g ee eeo 16.25/27.00 
Week before....}18.75/18.50/17.00|28.00 
Hominy feed— | 
st week........ | 2 a 25.00 
Week before..../26.25)........0]...ccc0 26.00 
Linseed meal 
o p.j— 
Last week........ 41.50)......... 
eek before..../41.60 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week......../31.85 
Week before..../31.85 
Tankage— 
Last week -|55.00}........./62.50160.00 
Week before....}........./60.00).........}62.50/60.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last 5 ene race a RI 28.00 
wi” ee eee es ee 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks ot 
butter and eggs. 
























— be 
3 o io 
Week Ending § al sis bo 
| 8) | S| a! & 
@) _ e) —_ & 
September 27 ............. 41] 204) 84] 97] 112 
October 4... | 44; 198; 84| 96{ 113 
October 11 49) 194; 86) 96) 112 
October 18 . 51/ 192) 87) 96] 113 
October 25 .... 44); 188] 85] 94] 112 
November 1 39; 186) 85) 93) 113 
November 8 45| 186) 85) 95) 114 
November 15 . 48] 186} 82} 98] 115 


It will be observed that wheat is bur- | 
dened with stocks almost twice the five- | 


year average. 
MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states. 
Months of July, August, September and 
October, 











| [ | Totals 
Iowa | Ml. Neb. |for corn 
| belt 


~ 287,243) 153,754] 222,191]1,090,512 
270,280; 155,586; 190,815} 958,549 
199/282} 115,181| 231'178| 803,176 


<54} 





| Two weeks ending Nov. 7, 1930; Nov. 8, 
| 1 


| 1928 ......] 


| 1930 


929; Nov. 9, 1928. 


~ 30,099] 16,508] 33,613] 128,862 

1929 | 47,246) 25,251! 44/854] 208,232 

1930 ......|_ 50,356] 22,225] 49,100] 189,151 
SHEEP 


Months of July, August, September and 
October. 


376,566] 157,264] 





1928 . 501,592/1,564,710 





1929 . 439,455) 170,801] 506,879/1,553,874 
394,204) 126,062) 507,620/1,403,933 





Two weeks ending Nov. 7, 1930; Nov. 8, 
1929; Nov. 9, 1928. 





1928 0] 22,394) 4,514) 106,620) 180,544 
1988 cies 30,983} 9,677| 129,332] 227,827 
eee 22,682 23,819! 88,604) 183,034 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of sto and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- | 

kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 


Ker 
























M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
| week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 
wo w | w | &8 
| EB | 28 | £8 | &ss | 
| #8} we] eh | Bah | 
| 33 | so] 3B , Eee 
| BO | ES | EZ | On4 
Iowa ... ~ 98.5) 145.5) 124.8) 90.9 
Illinois : 8] 97.9 72. 67.8 
| Missouri 96.0} 111.0 61. 72.1 
Nebraska . 144.5) 148.7) 132. 128.9 
Kansas 107.0) 111.2 84. 99.7 
Indiana . 86.0! 105.6 76. 88.4 
IO wdenniasenevabiinns | 85.4} 71.3) 56.5] 52.4 
Total, 7 corn | | 
| _ belt _states..| 108.2] 123.3! 95.8 90.5 





Week ending November 7, 1930, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending November 8, 1929— 
Iowa, 103.5 per cent; Illinois, 77.5; Mis- 
souri, 50.8; Nebraska, 115.7; Kansas, 63.1; 
Indiana, 86.0; Ohio, 53.8; total, seven corn 
belt states, $2.1 per cent. ~ 








| vator 
| for new No, 4, oats are 23%c and wheat 


; IS o9c, 


| due 


Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 90 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 93 per 
cent for fat cattle, 51 per cent for sheep 
and 58 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 




























































HOGS 
3 ag 
Ro 2 = 
Be ae! § 
oS] os] = 
én} 35 = 
MO} HS 
September 21 to 27 .......... 117 91) 
September 28 to Oct. 4...... 107 85) 
October 5 to 11 ..... eee] 120} 102) 
October 12 to 18 .. 100 86) 
October 19 to 25 .. 107 88 
October 26 to Nov. 117 96) 
November 2 to 8. a 90) 
November 9 to 15 ...........) 124] 102] 
CATTLE 
September 21 to 27 wesc. 65] 69) 93 
September 28 to Oct. 4.. 81 73 87 
October 5 to ll .. 81 77\ 90 
October 12 to 18 81 80; 87 
October 19 to 25 81 85; = 89 
October 26 to Nov. 86 87} 88 
November 2 to 8 56 60; 93 
November 9 to 15 ......... 69 74 93 
SHEEP 
September 21 to 27.0... 111] 134)” 50 
September 28 to Oct. 4...... 105} 120! 43 
October 5 to 11 ewoel 113) 110; 49 
October 12 to 18 ... 104; 105; 47 
October 19 to 26 ... 111} 137) 44 
October 26 to Nov. 1 109} 127) 48 
November 2 to 8.. 92; 208] 51 
November 9 to 15 sss. 110] 126) 51 
LAMBS 
September 21 to 27 111} 134 56 
September 28 to Oct. 4.. 105| 120 56 
October 5 to pected 113} 110) 63 
October 12 to 18 ... 104} 105) 58 
October 19 to 25 ...... 111} 137) = 63 
October 26 to Nov. 1 109} 127 60 
November 2 to 8.. 92) 108 60 
November 9 to 15 ............) 110] 126 58 











Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
DECEMBER 1-6 
Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 





Monday, December 1 ................ 60,000 
Tuesday, December 2 .. . 45,000 
Wednesday, December 3 . 30,000 
Thursday, December 4 .. 50,000 
Friday, December 5 ...... 35,000 
Saturday, December 6 .........cc000 12,000 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
November were 2,680,000 bushels, as com- 
ared with 4,251,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 4,423,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in November were 5,000 bushels, as 
compared with 3,000 bushels the week 
before and 12,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the second 
week in November were 107,000 bushels, 
as compared with 85,000 bushels for the 
week before and 10,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in 
November were 8,357,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 7,418,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 15,163,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in November were 4,047,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,937,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,594,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
34c, week before 3414c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 17%c, week before 17%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35%c, week before 
3l44c; ducks, last week 1l4c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 18c, week before 
19%c; broilers, last week 18c, week be- 
fore 19c; geese, last week 13c, week be- 
fore 15c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 26c 
light native cow hides at Chicago 
home grown clover _seed at Toledo $1 
and cotton at New York 11.1c. Iowa ele- 
shelled corn prices are about 5c 





$15, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.20, week be- 
fore $14.16. Chicago—Last week $10 
week before $11.50. 
ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 33%4c, week before 35c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, 
in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at 92%, Four per cent 


| bonds are quotable at 91%. 





Cleaning out the barn and poultry 
house will be made much easier if a sult- 
able scraper is available. Such a tool 
should be designed so that the blade will 
not dig into the floor. It should be of 
sturdy construction and the handle should 
be long enough to reach across the drop- 
ping boards. If one edge is curved, it 
will help to loosen hard and gummy sub- 
stances. 
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‘SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


| From i book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
consi 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















When Little Teeny-Weeny 
Became Grateful 


Jimmy Skunk is starting to tell Peter 
Rabbit the story of how the disagreeable 
sme f Teeny-Weeny the Shrew is a gift 
giver to his great-great-grandfather by 
Qld Mother Nature and handed down to 


Tee! 


“away back in the beginning of things, 
when Old Mother Nature had about fin- 
ished making the birds and animals,” said 
Jimmy, “she had just a teeny-weeny bit 
left over of the stuff they were made of. 
Because she couldn’t bear to be wasteful, 
she started to make something. First she 
started to make it into a very tiny mouse; 
then she changed her mind and started to 
make it into a tiny mole. Finally she 
changed her mind again and made it into 
something like each but not just like 
either, blew the breath of life into it, and 
set it free in the Great World, That was 
Teeny-Weeny, the first Shrew, and the 
smallest of all the animals. 

“For a while Teeny-Weeny wished he 
hadn’t been made at all. What was the 
good of being an animal at all if he was 
not big enough to be recognized as such? 
It hurt his feelings to have old King Bear 
say, after just missing him with his great 
foot, ‘I beg your pardon. You are so tiny 
I thought you were a bug. Of course, I 
don't mind stepping on bugs, but I would 
not step on you for the world. Why don't 
you grow so that we can see you?’ 

“'Yes, why don’t you?’ asked old Mr. 


Wolf. ‘If you get stepped on, don’t blame 
us. Even Mr. Meadow Mouse laughed 
at him because he was so small. Teeny- 
Weeny was quite furious at that. So he 


was very unhappy because he was so 
small. He ate and ate, hoping this would 
make him grow bigger, but it didn't. He 
remained the smallest of all the four-foot- 
ed people. And his temper didn’t improve 
a bit. He said all sorts of things «about 
Oid Mother Nature, because she had made 
him so small. He couldn’t see-a single 
advantage in being so small. 

“at length came the hard times when 
food was so scarce and most of the little 
people were hungry. Then the big and 
strong began to hunt the small and weak. 
At first, Teeny-Weeny was in a regular 
panic of fear. He felt that because he 
was so small he had no chance at all. But 
after a while he made a discovery, a most 
amazing discovery. It was that because 
he was so small he had more chance than 
some of whom he had been envious. Be- 
cause he was so small, he could slip out 
of sight in a twinkling. A leaf on the 
ground would hide him, 

“And because he was so very small, it 
didn’t take much food to fill his stomach. 
While his neighbors were going hungry, 
he was fat and comfortable. Bugs there 
were and worms in plenty, and on these 


he lived. One day he saw Old Mother Na- 
ture, and she was worried. It was in the 
very middle of the hard times, and wher- 


ever she went the little people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows 
crowded about her to complain and ask 
her help. Teeny-Weeny remembered all 
the bitter thoughts he had had because 
she had made him so small, and he was 
ashamed. You see, he realized by this 
time that his small size was his blessing. 

“What did Teeny-Weeny do but march 
straight up to Old Mother Nature the first 
chance he got and tell her how grateful 
he was fcr what she had done for him. 
He told her how he had felt and how he 
had said bitter things and how sorry he 
Was, now that he understood how well off 


he was. Then he thanked her once more 
and turned to leave. Old Mother Nature 
called him back. She was wonderfully 
pleased to have these few words of thanks 
amid so many complaints. 

“ “Teeny-Weeny,’ said she, ‘because you 
have been smart enough to see, and hon- 
est cnough to admit a blessing in what 
you had thought a hardship, and because 
you have been grateful instead of com- 
Plainiug, I herewith give you this musky 
oder, which will be distasteful to even 
the hungriest of your enemies.. It is a 
Protection to you and your children and 
your children's children forever.’ 


\nd so it was, and so it has been, and 


“ tis, and that’s all,"’ concluded Jimmy 
®kunk 

(“When 
coat” 


Old Mr. Hare Became a Turn- 
s the story for next week.) 


BARREN CORN PLANTS 

eu corn stalks are as good or better 
dder than stalks on which an ear 
ited produced, according to chemical 
analyses made at the Ohio experiment 


materials 


' manufactured in the 
eaves of 


a corn plant accumulate in the 


a ind at maturity about half of the 
Na ght of the plant is in grain. Many 
oe S of corn in the corn belt were bar- 
tio S year, due to unfavorable condi- 
In Al ind therefore produced no grain. 
mulat ren corn plants, cane sugar accu- 
ates in the stem, with only a small 
Saga of starch and no increase in glu- 
co, ‘nd fructose. The stems of barren 


ond plants may contain from 10 to 12 
r it of cane sugar. 
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A carload shipment of Diamond 760 Motor Oil © 
is being made up for your community. Under 
this Pool Car Plan you can buy as little as one- 
-half barrel or as many drums, in as many 
grades, as you may require. The car will be 
shipped next spring and you will be billed then 
at “Special Pool Car Prices” 


Take Advantage of this Carload Offer 


You can save money on your oil all next year 
—you can run tractors, cars, trucks, engines 
for less—if you take advantage of these special 


low pool car rates. 


And you can be assured of getting the best quality oil 
at lewer prices. Diamond 760 Metor and Tractor Oils 
are specially made to meet the requirements 
of fast running automobiles and tracter moters 
—a smoother oil, selected 100 per cent par- 
affin base, heat resisting to 760 ta 


Our Men Will Call on You! 


Our men will be glad te call on you and handle 
ali the details for you. There will be ne treuble- 
” to bether you. Simply decide 


how much oil you want and place your order. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Waterloo, Iowa 


some “red ta 


Valuable Merchandise or Cash as F 


Genutne Bennett Pump 
Model 200— 
Pumps 1 pint per stroke 
pr iesbehe of an 
depth. Complete with 
lock, measure, and 
m. Included with one 
full barrel or two half- 
barrels. 
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TRACTOR OIL 


BE SURE YOUR ORDER IS > 
INCLUDED Be sure your order és 


included in the car before this special offer is 
withdrawn. Thereare 
only 65 barrels to a w a one be: 
car—and these will > cake os 
be taken quickly. It ean get your oil! 
with the added 
service this su- 


will pay you to get 
per-oil makes possible. 


in touch with your 
with the elimi- 
have nation of ap- 


Diamond Service 
Station or write us 
direct at once. Delay i 

f eep costs en- 
may mean disap joyed by users of Dia- 
mond 760 Motor Oil. 


int t.Act today! 
ae pointment. Ac ay 


Welded Seamices 
Steel Oii Can— 
S-gallen sizo. In 
cluded with one-half 
barrel. 


two one-half barrels. 
sy 





















A Bigger 
‘Mineral Value 


Sargent improved, corn balance Min- 
eral comes to you at less cost than any 
other quality mineral on the market. 
You buy it right from your local dealer, 
whom you can rely upon. 


SARGENT 


CORN BALANCE 


MINERAL 


This great, new mineral contains 17 
balancing ingredients including Cod 
Liver Oil and VyLactos—concentrated 
vitamin elements so necessary in every corn 
belt ration. When slop fed by predigestion. 
your hogs get ALL the rich, nutritious ele- 
ments. 


Feed Cheap Grain 


Save money—feed your 
cheap, oats, wheat and 
barley; mix with Sargent 
Corn Balance Mineral 
and you have a perfectly 
balanced, inexpensive ra- 
tion. Sold _ exclusively 
through your local Sargent 
ealer. See him today or 
write for free literature 
and feeding suggestions. 





=SARG 
—TORM MALance 


EMINERALS 








Sargent & Co. 


% Des Moines, 


YUE 





lowa 








When writing - advertisers, 


mention this paper. 


please 

































rapper's 


Highest st Pres Kor URS 


Checks Mailed /mmediately 


tes BIG FUR 
» PROFITS 

















Tune in on WCCO Mondays and Wedneg- 

days, 5:55 P.M. for information on trap 
ORTHWESTERN is 304 Sur 
HIDE & FUR INC. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Northwestern Hide & Fur, ino. 

Mipneapolis, Minn. 
Send FREE Price List and Shipping Tags. 
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ibergh Learned. Good Pay 
SAY y in Aviation! Quick advancement! 
“ zarn at Lincoln—where “Lindy” A bard job_made easy. Our Rolling 


L Lincoln School. 
Government Approved . Factory in con- 
nection. Complete flying and mechani- 
cal courses. Part time employment. 
Write for details. yey Alr- 


Malan Lincein: tebe. 


seen Attend Tabie and Ali-St ot trame takesthe 


plane an 

Aircraft Bidg. also” — wiatlonary 

at discount co oe - 
Write for FREE Catalog. 





where we have no dealer. 
BULLER COUPLER CO. Dept. D. 


a a ol : 


Thepunie have followed “The Traveler” through 
many foreign lands. fis ten books make a grea 
a 2 for the home. 


All are wer. LT in coh 
them are illustrated. 


he regular _— 
of the te ten books js $14.25, but a can get 
postpaid for $7.00. Address 

NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station Des Moin 
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. mek watch or skunk dogs. Hi. 
Iowa. 


1870 (18) 





WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, — 








R READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The —e in advertising rate is 15¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, ‘initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name ang dress as part of the ad. Thus, 

. Wires” is counted as three words. 26 
W. 2ist Bt.” is counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. O. D. 

counts at three words. R, F, D. 4 counts as 
icor words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday apm. ten days ahead of the issue 
remittance with order. 

If you toy +. advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. 
the other some responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


EDUCATIONAL 


FARM LANDS 





MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY JOBS AVAILA- 
ble for well-trained airplane mechanics, pilots and 
auto mechanics. We train you for jobs. Wonderful 
cppartuaty Write for details today. Lincoln Air- 
ane, oy uto School, 2546 Automotive Bldg 
Lineotn, v 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 

receive Home enn, Course_free, Reppert’s Auction 

School, Fox 32, Decatur, Ind. 

LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 
ing, automobiles, electricity. Low fetton. Stev- 

insons, 2008 F Main, Kansas City, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 

















MAKE BIG MONEY WITH FAST SELLING 
line of food produets. Prize motor and tractor 
oils, paints. Sure repeat orders. Write for free sam- 





pe. case. verin Browne, 1619-G So. State 
hicago. 
GO INTO RBUSINESS—MAKE BIG MONEY 


We start you, furnishing everything. Experience 




















No. 
weil Number bnsertions 
1 2 3 4 7 . ie 
0 .50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
. » .80}) 4.9 .60 1.58 3.15 
2 se -8C -60| 5.4¢ .20 2.¢ 9.80 
BD sich 2A "90] 5.85} 7.80] 13.65) 21.45 
& one 4.2¢ .3 40 4.70 3.10 
«| 2.3 4.50] 6.75] 9.00) 15.75 -75 
6 .. BC 2 .60]) 16.80 .40 
oe 10] 7.65/10.20} 17.85 -05 
vee} Be Al -10}10. 3 .90) 29.70 
9...) 2: 7 551 QO] 19.95 35 
1D cos -0¢ OF .00/12.00) 21.00 .00 
1... 3.15) 6.36 45512. 60 se-96 re +4 
22 ...|_ 3.301 6.60) 9.90)13.20) 23. 3 










































































COMMISSION HOUSES 


EXTRA La agg UL ON 1% TO 3 LB. BARRED 
fry Premiums on all live poult ae 

ers. in andhing country dressed Payers” 

for information, etc. holesale buyers. D. 

man Co., 119 Sonth Water Mkt., Ch # Ry 

ors US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
mee vd yn os we = «Ky me to 
tisfaction th in prices an A enon ‘oley 

a “1020 Fulton St.. Chicago, 1 

ASK GRIDLEY, MAXON & 60, FOR RELIABLE 

market information. Highest 5 pe AA? -—~ 














ederal Pure Food Co., X2307 
Archer, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—-SUNFLOWER REMEDY 
Co., 1114 E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SALESMEN 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY FO 
man with car who is willing to work. writs 
Wallaces’ vauner and Iowa Homestead. Des Moines 





VALUABLE FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 

improved farms, rich soil, low taxes, low cost 
production. Any sized of farm- 
me in Minnesota, Mi 
as 


og se Oregon. . 
Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER—IMPROVED FARMS 
acquired by ieee 2. na North and 
South sy and wes Write for 






































Iowa, Dept 
FARM LANDS 





list. John F. Larson, iis 3 4tb tb ste Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
LIVESTOCK 
BULL. 
giovaly bred. No Earl Marshal) blood. Also 
Poland China boars. Vader Bros., Jefferson, ome 
} ing. 
dress Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Jowa. 
months old, 
Glanville & & 
, Tight price, immediate Tom Rogers, 





IOWA—FOR RENT—735 ACRES, 3 MILES 
east of Farmi een, Ad ~ west of Donald- 
son, known as the 


‘arm. 
buildings. 240 ecres z “Saleaiar Will give five- 
year lease if desired, or will divide into 200 gore 
ene one 535 acre farm. Maynes_ Excha’ 


- 715 World Herald Building, Omaha, Mise? 


Catan RRABEAN FARM HOMES. WRITE 
for free_copy illustrated bulletin describing 300 
farms in Canada. National Farm Agency Limited 

392 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. _ 

IDAHO—CGROP FAILURES ARE UNKNOWN 
in Idaho. Irrigation insures crop success every 

year. improved irrigated farms available at 

reasonable ces. Write for Booklet 5-A, Idaho 

Chamber of Commerce, Boise, Idaho, 

NORTH DAKOTA—2,880 AORES| OF RICH 
black soil, well drained and only six miles from 
kota, N. D. The farm is well 

a real ew, a our price to a farmer who 

pndgntande cat or sheep. Write Ernest Buh- 
ler. it. Paul, Minn. 














dressed . Veal, 
Maret. Ghicags. Seapithea i 189 
ie BUTCHERS PAQKING. CO., 216- 338 
orm 


5 ission a spec 
pallor te mo iss Ny butter. 





Highest prices ob- 
Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—TAVE AND apn ad POULTRY 


nd veal. Highest possible price: Write 
information and tags. Drake & & Bonfield, 940 ad 
ton St ° 
COUGL MMISSION CO., 1154-56 W, RAN- 
Woah Be Chico. Pstabiished 1873, 8bip us 
‘Top prices. Themittarine 





wer ur poultry. veal. wast. 
rrival. 
at = Ceet SREMINE ON FANCY POULTRY- 


Tish coops 








a reque: 

tr al Son, Englewood. Shieago. “Established 
890 

FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP Rout, LIVE_AND 
dressed poultry to Cuny & 1140 Fulton 

St., Chicago. We pay Mehest “prices. Write for 

tags. 

JOHN C. PBTERSEN COMPANY GIVE GOOD 

ket” Ohieage on poultry and veal. 1114 Fulton Mar- 





FOR i GogD RESULTS, SHIP POULTRY, VEAL 
Neuman Company, 1112 Fulton Mar- 
a Chicago. 


HIGHEST PRICES FOR roa AND VEAL. 
Coyne & Nevins Co., 133 Fulton Market, 





PROSPERITY—-INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 
a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy 
ain, or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
orth or Soi Dakota offers @ rea) chance for 
dependence. If you’re working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present lecation, you'll find 
more contentment, more comfort on the farm today 
than ever before. Prices are ,. terms easy. 
Milwaukee Road wants only to help new settlers 
values for their money; guard them 
against any misrepresentation. Our agricultura! 
agents, havi carefully investigated these la 
will eladiy advise you the kind of farming suited 
lity—and continue to advise you after 
lement. mly a successful farmer is a fit 
to The Milwaukee Road. These rich lands vary— 
from level to slightly rolling, good for tractor or 
nares ae rough or hilly land good for 
ices vary with location and quality, 
5 EC: 0 $25 per acre, unimproved; from $15 tc $40 
per acre, ‘mproved. Ve recommend only land where 
corn, wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed 
sweet pang vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, 
where stock, poultry, hog i and dairying are 
Proven successes. Good railroads, mark 
schools, churches, nestions. 
Write now for free, Gustreted booklet. l us t 
kind of farm you wish. cro y or stock you want to 
raise. All questions reliab answered. No obliga- 
tion. Low Homeseekers’ Fares. Write R. W. Reyn- 
olds. Commissioner, The Milwaukee Road, 915-V 
Union Station, Chicago, Ml. 





Chicago. 
WANT TO BUY 


$1 PREMIUM PER 80 DOZ. CASE FOR CLEAN 
white eggs of % yitom ge ality, size and weight. 
The alley View Farms, 

> £3 Park, R 


a BU Bia? 5 BAGés Far FREIGHT ox 
200 or more. in Bag Co.. Springfield 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


____ BIRDS AND SUPPLIES 
GANARIPS—GUARANTEED SINGER, $5.85. 
sh, tadpoles, snails. Plants. Feeds, cages, 
supplies. Write for free illustrated =. Towa 
B , 217 Walnut, Des Moines, lowa. 


























eb boGs : 
35 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 
males and spayed females, $8. America’s best 
heelers. State color. Trained stock dogs, $20. 
Partly trained, $10. ©. O. D. on approval. Sunny- 
side Kennels, Reinbeck, Towa. 
COLLIES—-WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- 


q inpeliost © workers, boyal companions, 
liable guards, reasonable and satisfaction 





1arant Box Bs. Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa. 
20 HIGH CLASS FOX TERRIER PUPS, EI- 


Train ratters, 


ther sex, $6, 8 
0535275 Write wants. 
Towa 


To; 
10. Bred females, 
ennels, Rein 





FEMALE COMBINATION HOUND, $17.50; 
— She herd cattle dog, $10; male Coon hound 
Whitaker, 


pee » emale bull pup. $4. Orval 
heil Rock iowa. 

FOR SALE—BLACK ENGLISH aes fe 4 
pups from. No. 1_heeling parents. Write for 
list. Gerhard Wolter, amburg. Minn. 
AL BREEDS HIGH CLASS HOU NDS CHEAP 

ranteed. Write your, wants to Wild- 
wood 25, Paducah 





Wg Dept. 


COLLIES. PUPS. BROOD BITCHES. SPAYED 
females. Stud champion, imported bloodlines. 


John Witkin, Correctionville, Towa. 


BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES *. 
months old, $7 each. Parents natural h 





John Thorn lowa. 
FOR SA TN ME = 
Write yor Hillerest ennels, 


Iowa, Rou' vi al 
x FERSTRE wr age} BEST RAT, 
Kaldenberg, 





we 








FUR BEARERS 
LOOKING” ee ANOTHER FARM INCOME 
Lg mq ~ 


low produc: ping mar- 
Reting cos . fascinating effort r free 
itera! arth home nicl Re how ~ > more mo 
Ranches, 





OWN A FARM IN 
Montana, 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Idaho, Washington or Gregon. Crop 
Payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
state. H.W. erly. 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
re “Minesota foreci eed —— at set, for sale 
ban rite John 8. Sorensen, South La 
Balle Street. Chicagoe Mil : 








way map. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, Minn. 
FOR 5h E—ANGUS SHOW YEAR 
Grundy Center, Towa. 
ULLS, 
Rosewoods and type 
sale. Excellent breec individua bt 
FOR mag) yd! Nd GUERNSEY BULLS hg 
dams have records u 
. Lancaster, Grant County 
King of the May _ breeding, aS wonderful 
REGISTERED BROWN 
sale Bulls, cows and_ heifers. Br 
duction. _E. D. Doran, Bayard, Towa. 
FOUR REG. BROWN 8WISS ad AND sg 
young bull for sale. ice, $70 J. Earl Da- 
vison, ute 3, Corydon, Towa. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
; cown, beifers and bulls. J. T. Purviance, Tipton, 
Ow: 


GUERNSEY Cows. mt aya CALVES. NO 
correspondence. Dayton Mather, G reene, Iowa. 
ae BROWN SWISS COWS AND 
8. H. Pol » Mt. Auburn, Iowa. 
SUERNOETS FOR “SALE—YOUNG BULL 4 AND 

heifers. Peter J Ringsted, Tow 


DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE tes 
MILKING SHORTHORN BULL, 2 YEARS, 
roan, _sired by wees. Heavy milking inher- 
itance. Reasonable. A. Eschen, Lamont, Iowa. 
FIVE FULL BLOOD Snkina ~ SHORTHORN 
bulls, . mate to 2 years. Cheap; 1 mile north 
or Adelphi. C. Ballard, Mer. 


BARGAIN DAIRY FARM et pee HIGH- 
BEEF CATTLE 
other good bulls and bred beifers. A. G. Messer, 
ror SALE oO OTCH Ba oon) aay 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORSHORN, CATTL 
DAIRY CATTLE 
ed ibs. butterfat as three-year- oles 
Dany TYPE, 3 YEAR OLD NOLeTEN BULL 
Lamont, Iowa. 
SWISS bg Sy — 
































MILKING SHORTHORNS, D DESCENDANTS OF 














$400.00 WORTH 


OF GEESE 
... Sold Through 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead. 


Mrs. Ernest Reaper. who lives at Corydon, 
jowa, writes to tell us that she sold $4060.06 
worth of her t R READERS’ 
MARKET. She sold a total of fifty-eight geese 
for the sum of $46 . 80 it is easy to see 
that allaces’ ‘armer and lowa een tead 
bronabs im the lion’s share of the sales. Mr. 

Mrs. Berger are Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Service Bureau members. We 
to hear that this lady had 
s with her geese and hope that 
; By the way, why don’t YOU 
write and let us know how we have come out 
on your odvertising in OUR READERS’ MAR. 
KET? It is.the only way that we can make 
this section better, 


OUR READERS’ MARKET can sei! 
ener thi ne eo" ag Migs are sell- 


almost any- 
hing you ois “hien "ot ginrsvan this —_ 
week. Every day that you = 
ph Lg 3 you don't Costs 
mene. Use the Order Blank on this pees 
TODAY! Be sure te read the Rates end 
information first. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
CHRISTMAS DOLLAR SPECIALS? PREPAID 


ress. Ss Ssugar-rolled, nut 
stuffed dates, in sealed container, —— 

hard candies, pure fruit flavoring. 3 

10 per eent reduction on orders of 25 nike 


white or assorted colors, $1.—-Rayon_brassicre-top) 
combination, with elastic ay 
quality run-resist rayon. garment washable 
and wigew A sized. Choose m pink or peach 
Sizes 32 —Tailored ae slip of rayon flat 

crepe, r ine crepe de ¢ , $1. Gpadow prot 
—, k A a ash nf q - 
a ull le Tom Ww! te. pin pea 
tan, navy or black. Sizes 34 to 44.—All sold 
mail or over counter. Younker Bros., Dept 
Des Moines, lowa. 


CHRISTMAS, CARDS. 
24 with envelopes to 


a4 Homesteac 











Very goal 





BEAUTIFUL BOX At 
mateh, $1 








sortmen 
21,722 N id. Return_in 3 days for refund if not eat iste 
egg > Egg + LTE We. walle, SOF fat, | Nesb, rcet now! Hyman's Bookstore, 518 Locu:t, 
omes. 
SWINE PECANS—NEW OCROP; SAVE ONE-THIRD 10 
™MMUNED CHESTER a aan _. BOARS, eeehatts buy direct; illustra’ price list and 
hipped . 0! pp 1, paid. Boyer ~pecen recipes mailed free. Hitchcock Pecan Ca, 
Farms, Farmington, Iowa. itchcock, Texas. 
sae SERVICEABLE BOARS, _$20. 
Registered. Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell; Paris, SRR ROS Tees 


biisenr. 
YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS, ALSO OLD 
English Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 


jowa 

TAMWORTH AR BRED GILTS OF 

__choice breeding. Dr. 5 Manning, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND FALL, 
immuned, Bert Detwiler, Manilla, Iowa. 

CaRetEe WHITE BOARS, PEDIGREED. 225- 
275 Wm. Voelker, Ryan, lowa. 

aaapanine BOARS, ga a8 _SHIF Cc. 0. D D. 
Robert Towa 


Sharp. Dow City, 
HORSES 














BEAUTIFUL 4-FT. EVERGREEN, $1; 3, $2.5¢ 





prepaid. Thousands all sizes. Rider’ Nursery, 
Farmington, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





COTTON DISCS FOR YOUR wILE reer th 
300 sterilized 6-in. $1. 6% -i $1 
Gauzefaced_ 6-in. $1.50, 6%-in. $1. 73. Pos A 
peopaia. Howard Supply Co., Dept. ©., Cantos, 

aime. 
FREE RABBIT, PUREBRED NEW ZEAI AND 
White or Me ee oe given one worker B 
each _— Write for full details. L. Kab 
vig. Albert ay Minn. 








FOR SALE—IMPORTED BELGIAN ee 
eight years old, weight 2,100. Selmer L. Quee, 
Sec., Spencer, Towa. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


THE MOST GORGEOUS BOX ASSORTMENT 
of 21 handsome engraved ——s Sepsting 





THE GREATEST FUR ANIMAL MAGAZINE 

Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents 
Sample 10 cents. American Journal, Dept. H, Ab 
bert Lea, Minn. ial 
BEAUTIFUL PILLOWS, DAVENPORT. Oll- 

cloth, ope petal and doll assorted shapes and 
colors. 1.50 postpaid. Mrs. James Fitzgerald, 
Boone, Towa. 








ecards and an added gift of 6 choi 
cards, all postpaid for $1. Koch Brothers, Des 
‘oines, Iowa. 


200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. 
American Auction School, 


AVIATION 


JOKER, $1. 
Kansas City. 








Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


Remittance of §...................0..0+ 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


ected is enclosed. 


times in your 























Name 





Address 


(Count as part of ad) 





Rates at top of page. 





(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $1.50. 








LEARN AVIATION AT LINCOLN WHERE 

Lineage learned. Big pay jobs for pilots, ait 
plane mechanics, airplane welding and radio. Pat 
time employment while here. Government approved 
school. Write today. Lincoln Airplane and Fl 
ing School, 507 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


COFFEE _— 

WANTED! EVERY READER OF THIS Ps 

per to write for one lb. free offer of Amana Old 

Colony Bogota coffee. Amana Society, High, lowe 
FARM SALE ADVERTISING 


MOST EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL FARM AUC 
tion sale advertising known. We supply bills and 
Reaches_ every 5 in your 














everything you need. 








territory. Mirror Publishing Co., Newell, lowa. 
HAY WANTED 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, C at SR, TIMO 
thy. clover and guccy mixed. eat, Prices 


write Devlin Hay Co., 192 


us. 
‘Chicago. nil. 
KODAK FINISHING 


ME | aa ae 
ANY SIZE SIX- ae K ROLL DE 


veloped and printed for tints - 


ag smnailing: Bee ee 
RISTMAS CARDS FR YOUR OW> 
atives, sample 10¢, Real glossy prints, 3c. Rolls, 
Sc. Beautiful 8x10 quien — oil colored, 
Photo Artist, 1260 La . Paul, Minn. 
K 


CHRISTMAS caRDS ony 
negative, sample, i 5ce—tinted 
Laboratories, 2946 Nicollet, 
—— FILM DEVELOPER 6 PRINTS, 
Bris largement free. Superii or Photo 
ice, 4 Ie me Iowa, Dept. 
RAZOR BLADE SHARPENING ___ 
RAZOR BLADES ; SHARPENED. BNO cae EDGE 
Rfounes 


lc each eiictte a 
Widmayer Sharpening 318 Locust, Locast, Des 


FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—PORTAB H ER MILLS, 
avers ier, = “ka ; ie 


eck ee HS aker 
Bentrice, Seb. 


TANK HEASSS. 


OR vo 
SHE ATES oy Ae OIL, KX ye 
iksen, Audubon, we 
FOR SALE— —FOUR 7 Rm 4, 6 6 and EROLL FODN OLE DDES 
shredders. bh 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Pag?) 


handy mailing package. 
St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 






















































cHOL 

cack 
turkey: 
fax. le 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, 1930 





(19) 1871 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PA S—TIME COUNTS IN Sagat YING FOR 
P: Ants, Send sketch or model for instructions or 
free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent,”’ and 


Thee M AY of Invention” form. No charge for. informa- 
tion on how to proc rence ) Brien, Reg- 
ered Patent Attornes, 149-D Security 


Savings 
and C commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. &. 
x REEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
ira “se Soa ‘patents and trade-marks. 802 eyaiteble 
f 











tidg.. es Moines, Towa. 
7 SER’ 9ICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
[ALBERT D) charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Pes Moines, Iowa. 

fo CHICKS 











N. PETERS-CERTIFIED 
laced now—delivery any tim 
after February 1. Libera! terms—only small deposit 
required with order. Early booking insures delivery 
on date want In our catalog you will find many 
je in your vicinity report raising 90 to 100 per 
cent of these unusual chicks to maturity——strong, 
well develo: flocks—50 per cent laying at 4% 
o 5 months—flock averages as high as 175 to 
200 per hen per year—which means real winter 
laying. If they can 4 it, . too, Results 
these can on expec 
peced by practical Bn ay breeders such as A. G. 
Peters and Sons. Their 14 years of skillful breed- 
ine has accomplished these ex On 
nr 120 acre Master-Contro ing Farm we 
soriae trapnest-pedi stock to build up our flocks. 
Pedigree work includes checked results on livability 
of chicks as well as flock ye laying. For 
seventh year Peters-Certified chi are sent with a 
real guarantee to live covering first two weeks. 
t to oe day, replaced free; seventh 
f price; tenth to fourteenth day, 
two-thirds criginal ice. Here is protection that 
costs you nothing. These chicks are not expensive. 
Prices vary slightly on different guaranteed stand- 
aris of egg-laying. Only dependable laying strains 


DISC 
BIG icks for ed ay 


tional results, 


that you are assured of Teistue. pay these days. Pro- 
tect your investment. Insure your suceess with 
chicks of real breeding. White Leghorns; Reds; Buff, 
Barred and White Rocks; White Wyandottes: Buff 


and White Orpingtons. Write at once for catalog 
and special discount prices. Mention breed interest- 
in and we will send our special bulletin on that 
breed, no cha Peters-Certified Poultry or 
Association, Fast Address Peters-Farm. Box 25 

Newton. Iowa. 


SAVE MONEY BY. ORDERING 
“Master-Mated™ chicks. Liberal — iven 
en orders received now for spri Write 
for details and prices. Learn how } . Allen, 
Kew Sharon, Towa, made 79c Ws “pullet’ profit last 
November with eges from er Certificate Leg- 
horns purchased from our + laying strains, 
Read the words of W. H._ Bovee, ayward, Wis.— 
“Our White Rocks were layi before five months 
old; this is the second year I have raised 100 per 
of Ramseyer_ chicks in northern Wisconsin.’ 





RAMSEYER 


cent 
Mrs. George olland, Libertyville, Iowa, rained 
Ramseyer pullets to 14 weeks at a cost of only .517 
per pullet. Ramseyer ‘‘Master-Mated” chicks won 
grand champion at Iowa Chick Show (Ames) 1928, 
1929. 1930. Sweepstakes Michigan and Kansas 
1929. 1930. Winners Iowa State Fair, and at 
keading Official EB Laying Contests. _Record of 
Performance, certii and accredited. Egg strains 


as high as 325 eggs in a year. Breeding stock 
blood-tested and matings tested for livability. Spe- 
cial grades guaranteed to live thru. critical peri 
Visitors welcome on our own ing and Trapnest 
Farm. Phone 1288. Ramseyer Master Breeding 
Farm, Box 99, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SPECTAL OFFER ON BROILER CHICKS, ODD 
lots of left-overs in heavy or light breeds from 
Peters-Certified flocks—all healthy. heavy-laying 
grains. Positively not culls, but first qualit 
sirong, vigorous left-over chicks. ill feather even 
ani grow rapidly, making you the most profit as 
imc broilers or a heavy laying F — waca Ordered be- 
iy Fearon 1—lelivery a vcd time—assorted, $9 
per $100, $81 per 1.000. — All heavies, $10.80 
r 100. $99 per 1.000. Catalog and prices on 
eters-Certified Chicks free. Peters Poultry Farm, 
Box 257, Newton, fowa. 
CHICK PRICES CUT 6% CE ge IF ORDERED 
ea strain White 
S. eo to live 
Thousands of aay 








Leghorns. 
and outlay ordinary. chicks. 
a 

















COUNTRY AIR 








A long time has elapsed since 1 said 
“Good morning” to you from WOIL Now 
I've come back again in writing to thank 
you for your letters and to tell you a 
little more about the broadcasting station 
of our own state college. There is con- 
siderable difference between a commercial 
and a non-commercial station, and of 
course WOI is non-commercial. 

A college station can and should (tho 
some college and university stations do 
not) set up a very high standard of mu- 
sic, talks and feature broadcasts, We 
would hold a college in poor regard in- 
deed if it catered to low tastes or failed 
to hold up high standards of intelligence. 
It seems to me that in this respect Sta- 
tion WOI is a very fine expression of the 
Towa State College. Furthermore, a radio 
station reflects the personality of its 
managers, program builders and an- 
nouncers, just as a home reflects the peo- 
ple who direct it, or an office reflects its 
managers, or a magazine its editors, and 
WOI is fortunate in having Mr. Griffith 
and Andy (Andy's real name, incident- 
ally, is A. G. Woolfries) to head the staff. 
More people in the state, no doubt, are 
reached daily in the name of the Iowa 
State College thru the radio station than 
thru any other medium. That the people 
of Iowa and nearby states appreciate this 
service is very apparent from the bulk of 
fine letters that come to the station. 


Just as a radio receiving set is a simple 
appearing piece of furniture, giving slight 
indication of the mysteries it performs, 
so is a radio studio a bit misleading as 
to the mysteries it conquers and unleash- 
es upon the air. 

A large, bright, airy room, draped in 
velour, on the second floor of one of the 


POULTRY 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER 
Hens and pullets reasonable. 
owa. 

















S, $2 EACH. 
Geo. Redenius, Oto, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


BIG. HUSKY ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS 
from my looker-layer flock, $1.50 each. Ten for 














$14. Must sell soon as need the building for lay-- 
ers. Will — order for later delivery, 4 id in 
advance. Flock open_ to visitors. pal arker, 
Route 2, Woodward, Iowa. 
IOWA R. O. P. AND CERTIFIED 8S. C, RED 
cockerels. $2.75 in bunches. Also $4, $5, 
$7.50. On approval. Mrs. C. L. Stannard, Rich- 
land, Iowa 





TOMPKINS STRAIN ROSE COMB srg COCK- 
erels, 8 Ibs. vigorous, good color, $2.50, $3. On 
approval. Mrs. J. C. Vogel, Chariton, ty 
BARRED ROCKS 


RINGLET BARRED ROCKS, DARK MATING. 
sig, healthy, fancy_cockerels, $2.50, $3. Mrs. 


















































hens. cockerels at bargain prices. Big ca nk om A. O. Maple, Valley Junction, Iowa. 
geciel price, Bat Sep. “George B. Ferris, $61 Cnn, FRCS MASTER BRED BARRED ROCK 
Grvnd_Rapids. Mich. cockerels, 200 to 297 perain, $2.50. Walter 
BIG, HUSKY CHICKS bg a ONLY Te Bauer, R. 1, Cedar Falls, 
up. Big discounts on early orders. Guaranteed 
to live. Easy terms. 200-300 e strains. Supe; BUFF —— — mee ay 
nor certified. Catalog free. Supe’ Hatchery, Bor FOR Sal /E—CHOICE BUFF ROCK GOCKER- 
8-42. Windsor, Mo. els, for $11. Mrs. George Wright, Sanborn, 
POULTRY a See 
WHITE ROCKS 
CHOICE PUREBRED BUFF ORPINGTON WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, HIGHLY BRED, 
kerels, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks, Bronze production and exhibition. Early hatched, heavy 
garkeys Farmers’ prices. Mrs. Ira Gongwer. Fair- boned birds. $2.50 up. Also pedigreed Oo. P. 
fax. lowa. cockerels. Buckdale Farm, Melcher, Iowa. 
75 PURE TANCRED LEGHORN COC =n am 4 eer WHITE ROCKS, PUREBRED 
and Buff Orpington pullets, $1 each. H. shel Ma ay hatch, $1.15 each. Large cockerels, 
Neale, Northwood. Towa. our “82 5. Dora Welsch, _Correctionville, Iowa. 
HITE JERSEY GIANTS AND WHITE LEG. HEAVY BONED WHITE ROCK COCKERELS 
horn cockerels, Paul Jqhannsen, Denison, Iowa. be ot strain, $2 each. Mrs. Clay Noack, Mc- 
a eS ——— rregor, owa. oe 
ANCONAS _ ~~ ~4WHITE ROC K ~GOCKERELS, HIGHLY BRED 
ANCONA COCKE! RELS. $1 EACH. HERMAN __ $2 each. John Masters, Mapleton, ) "Sa 
—Schwitzer, R. 2. Tipton, Towa = WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, 5 FOR $7.50. 
____ AUSTRALORPS Guy Argotsinger, Dow City, ‘Towa . 
ATSTR, ALORPS—WORLD'S BEST COCKER- ______ BUFF WYANDOTTES 
$2.50 up Thos. Radcliffe, Boone. Iowa. CHOICE R. ©. BUFF WYANDOTTE COCKER- 
__ Joh n_ Thorius, Sutherland, _Towa. 


BANTAMS FERS be Se eS 
150 G Ol, DEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS, $1.50. 
&° ach, Runft, Reinbeck. Iowa 


_ LIGHT BRAHMAS 





PUREBRED L IGHT | BR AHMA MARC H 
hatched cockerels. Vell boned, extra good, $2 
Mrs. A oe al, West Bend, Iowa 





BUFF LEGHORNS 


WINNING” RUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS, 




















6 $" Mrs Henry Bartels, Monticello, Towa, 
___ BROWN LEGHORNS 
LARGE HEALTHY, SINGLE COMB BROWN 
I rn_cockerels, $1. State accredited. Ross 
Howerter, Eagle Grove, Towa. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS. 
Bing range, $1. Wm. E. Custer, R. 2, Jeffer- 
AR Se ee ae = 
8. C. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS, $1 
Sich Mrs Darwin Cottington, Curlew, lowa. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN coc KER- 
els, April hatch, by pedigreed sires % each, 
$12 per dozen. Very choice. S. B. Hudson & Son, 
Kn ‘ville, Iowa. 





300 DANDY 324 EGG STRAIN WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, ready to lay 50 White Rock pul- 

_ Cheap next 30 days. Walter Bardsley. Neola, 
Towa. 

HOLLY WOOD WHITE LEGHORN COCKER = aLS. 
foe, $1 each. Hens and puilets, 75¢, $1. 








Myron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, 90c. 
Mrs. Chas. Hunter, Scranton, Iowa. _ 
BUFF MINORCAS 
PT T F BRED BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS, $1 
i Albert Helming, Waukon, [owa. 





S| 


EF MINORCA COCKERELS, $1. 
roll, Cresco, _ Towa. 
_____ WHITE Mii MINORCAS __ 
MICE SINGLE COMB MINORCA COCKERELS, 
cheap. Ressie Whitham, Fairfield, Iowa 
ss BUFF ORPINGTONS —_ 
EARL Y HATCH BUFF ORPINGTON PULLETS. 


J. E. CAR- 





























; Purebred, good color, large, $1.35 each; cocker- 
ville = o to $3 each. Dora Welsch, Correction- 
alte. Towa, 
BG. BLOCKY BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER: 
taken’ heavy bone, true Buff. Sure $3 
en soon. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Lowa. 
BG TB BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, FARM 
Tange, May hatch, $2, at farm, $2.50 shipped. 
mm. W hitlatch, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
ORPINGTON COCKERELS FROM 
- 205 egg average, $2 and $2.50. W. B. 
Center, Mo. > 
ORPINGTON CKERELS MARCH 
. $2 if taken oe ba ih Richaus. George. 





els, $2 


a GOLDEN LACED WYANDOTTES 
LACED WYANDOTTE COCKERELS 
Ferrell Osborn, Van Horne, Iowa. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES | 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCK- 
early hatched, $2. Mrs. Otto Obhrtman, 
lowa. 





CHOICE 
erels 

Manson, 

SILVER WYANDOTTE 





LS, PULI 
Mrs. Chas. — Fairtield, Iowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES _ 
wy ANDOTTES FROM PEDIGREED, 
March pullets, 4 unrelated 
{. Graves, Fairfax, Mo. 
WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
, March hatch, $1.50. Mrs. Bert 
owa. 





‘COCKE 
Ww hithe am, 


cheap Chas. 


WHITE | 
certified stock. 55 
cockerels, all $88. Ww 
kR. C. WHITE 
pure _ white, 
Cox, Glidden, — a es a él 
_ _bUCcKS 
ROUEN DRAKES, $2 
at State Fair. Rouen ducks, 
Gilbert Hansen, Eagle Grove, Iowa. PA 
FOR SALE—PUREBRED ROUEN 
$1. 50 drakes, $2.50 each. Mrs. Aug. Lill, 
stein, Towa. __ 
BIG. TYVE PEKIN 
$2 each; large stock. 
iowa. ce: ie FP eet 
PUREBRED ROUEN DUCKS. $1.75; 
akes, $2. Jacob Custer, R. 2, Jefferson, ss 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, DRAKES, $2, $2.5 
__trios, $6. 1 ‘fie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
RUNFT’S PEKINS WON INTERNATIONAL SIL- 
ver cup, 1930. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
FAWN AND WHITE RUNNER DRAKES, $1.50. 


GIANT _ 


second 


~ EACH. WON 
$1.50 each. 
DUCKS, 
Hol- 
DUCKS AND DRAKES, 
Mrs. Earl Fleck, Oska- 


loosa, 



























































__ Clifford Freeark, Lakota, Iowa. Cre 
GEESE 
LARGE TOU LOUSE GEE pd FROM_ PRIZE 
winning stock. Ganders, geese, . Mrs. 
Henry Schroeder, R 2. Wal Lake: Towa. 
TOULOUSE AND EMBDEN G EESE, ab $12 
a trio. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iow 
PURE WHITE EMBDEN EESE, CHEAP. 
Mrs. Chas. Whitham, Fairfield, Iowa. 
LARGE E_ TOULOUSE GEESE. GANDERS, OLD 
trio. Martha Loats, Belmond, Iowa. 
TYPE TOULOUSE GEESE. 


LARG, Ca MASSIVE 


yatt. Collins, Towa 











warts EMBDEN AND BUFF GEESE, $3.50. 
Elva Minish, Hudson, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 





FOR SALE—50 B. RED TURKEYS, PRICED 
for quick sale. Baumann strain and good ones. 
Max R. Ross & Son, R. 2. Atlantic, Iowa. 
PU REBRED ROURBON = TURKEYS. 
toms, $7. Mrs. J. Walters, Garber, Iov 
BOURBON RED TURK pom. 
$4. Wayne Puffett, Fayette, low 





HENS, 
OWA. 


$6; HE HEN, 











buildings, is the main studio 
of WOl. Opening from it are two small 
but important offices, with desks, micro- 
phones, files and the machine and record 
case of over 1,400 records, that produce 
the Music Shop program. Across the main 
studio is the control room, that was most 
intriguing to the man of the house, but 


engineering 


to me was merely a roomful of shiny 
panels, knobs and thing-a-ma-jigs that 
would be a terrible nuisance to keep 


dusted if one had them about the house. 





Downstairs is a very busy, efficient 
looking room that has meant thousands 
of dollars to Iowa farmers, cooperatives 
and shippers. It is the telegrapher’s of- 
fice, where the service reports come in, 
and where they are compiled for the 
broadcasts that the station sends you at 
7:00, 8:50, 9:30 and 10:30 a. m. and 12:15 
and 1:30 p. m. These varied and com- 
plete reports are possible because Station 
WOIl is one of a limited number of places 
that get a special chain of market re- 
ports, which is to the listener as tho 
he were in Chicago, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Omaha and other marketing points simul- 
taneously. These reports are tabulated, 
sorted and brought into the studio, where 
Andy sends them out to you at the hours 
named, Over in the next building is the 
office force, which receives and sends out 
mail, and where Mr. Griffith holds forth 
with his duties as director. After all, in 
spite of a very simple appearing exterior, 
there is an exacting and complex system 


back of the programs that WOI presents. 
Miss Galvin was in the studio while 


we were there (she’s just a half-pint bit 
of a person), and her voice was decidedly 
pleasing. 1 was privileged to see some of 
the ietters of response to her reading, 
and while i never have followed a book 
by radio. I'm strongly in favor of it, espe- 
cially for what it means to many women 
who find time to relax a bit between 
morning and mid-day rushes. One woman 
who rose in time to help milk nineteen 
cows, serve breakfast for nine people, and 
get four children ready for school, found 
it very refreshing after the morning’s 
work was done to settle down behind the 
hara coal stove with her mending to catch 
her breath and listen to Miss Galvin. I'd 
think she would! There’s not only the 
period of physical relaxation that such a 
time brings, but the even more valuable 
effect of being transported from one’s 
own world temporarily to the world of 
the book. 


And, of course, there was the football 
game. I'll have to admit that all other 
delightful features of being the guest of 
WO! pale into 
For one who hasn't seen a football game 
for fifteen years, and whose memories of 
football technique are very hazy the ideal 
thing to do is to see a good game from a 
broadcasting booth. Your announcer has 
the dope—and in that way you get all the 
game. In fact, the m. of the h. said: “I 
believe one can get almost as much out of 
a game sitting at home with a good radio 
announcer as he can at the game with an 
amateur announcer at his elbow.” You 
see, we spent the first quarter out in the 
stadium with one of those self-appointed 
announcers at our backs. (1 wonder what 
peopie like that do now at the movies 
since there are no titles to read aloud.) 
I was disappointed over the thrill that I 
failed to get from the crowd. The col- 
legians aren't so collegiate—nor youth so 
flaming. They were just nice youngsters; 
some ot them tooked even guileless and 
callow. And crowds, i guess, are crowds 
everywhere. But up in the booth where, 
with the aid of Andy’s remarks, I began 
to collect my football I got all 
the thrills any sedate old lady is entitled 
to at a tootball game. I wouldn't have 
believed it possible that the whole uni- 
verse could be so completely tied up in 
twenty-two young fellows whom I had 
never before seen, and who could hold 
no possible individual interest for me. 
And I'm not at all sure that all the gasps 
or unusuat noises you heard came from 
Andy or his “bovine lavalliere.”” I tried 
to keep still; but, my word!—with Andy 
charging along the booth with the micro- 


senses, 


phone in his hands, Jim waving papers 
with the players’ names on them, Mike 
telephoning somewhere in excited whis- 
pers, the m. of the h. standing on my 
toes, and an Oklahoma man tearing off 
for a touchdown, it’s no wonder I came 


to, a little uncertain as to what I might 
have said, and sitting on both my hat and 
Andy's cap. 

And, take it from me, I'd rather make 
mild little speeches on books or music or 
weather, or cook for threshers any day, 
than broadcast a football game. How 
anyone can attain coherence and keep up 
a continuous string of it for a couple of 
hours is more than I can see, 

And don’t worry about losing your 
Music Shop. So long as Andy is with 
WOI, | am pretty sure you will have 
it. Besides the Music Shop programs, 
which will continue in the future to fol- 


,low the livestock receipts and news review 


at 7:00°a. m., there are the splendid 10:00 
o'clock programs each morning. You'll 
find the Friday psychology periods espe- 
cially built to the layman's interests. 
There are the farm talks at 12:15 p. m. 
daily and at 1:00 p. m. on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, as well as the news 
programs at 4:00 p. m., and often special 
features later in the afternoon. 


insignificance before it.° 











rl Ol en he es en 


~ Delic tously 
ppetizing 


ZERO oY 


these prices, 2 
tisement. Add 25c if you want 
ents made from Mason ‘City, lowa, branc 
rite for complete illustrated catalog TODA 
A. 8. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
H Duluth, Minn. 








for the family. 
tefish, 


TRY OUR SPECIAL FAMILY BOX 


10 Pounds Ocean Pike... i: .... 
10 Pounds Flounders. 


: t 
iE Bb 


or double the amount for.........8 9.00 


SILVERHERRING Sosset Besndy-:----* $38 
60 





PICKEREL Revs Were: 





25 
ey ide Large Dressed............ 919.00 
FLOUNDERS, Ready to Cook....... |: .: 244.00 
STEAK CO Dressed | ——- ppbeetebe: 1933 
: 00: ee 
- 2959 
13:00 
t 
14, 
13, 
18. 


trated catalog describing all kinds of delicious fish. 


SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor. 6th &Pine St. St. Paul, Minn. 





FOmt ordering your, Winter Ft wt wnd 
trated price 
Wehte.eo today «. 
He's Burgi Bo you He 
25 lbs. eee 
45 Ibe. Pickerel . 


Dressed Pickerel, tle Whitefish, 13 
LUDEFISH, Red E to Cook, in 50 Ib. tubs 


SAM JOHNSON ESON S FISHERIES INC. 


DULUTH Ox MINNESOTA 








Lake Herri 

= amily Vv Vistatish) ev ers 
ish « real treat. sanet 
rice. Frozen (Round 100 


b. box (85 Ib. fish) $4.00 
$235. —_ <n 160 a4 
2,25 Tess -th 
box $5. om 50 Ib. box (45 ib. fish)” $2. Guar- 
or your money back. ve. Now is the 


anteed 
time. —4 shipment. 

UNION FISH company 
Dock 10 id Marais, Minn. 
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TATRO E BROS. Inc. 
Dept. & DECORAH, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Hasistead: Nov, 29, 19.0 





COOK YOURFEED and ADD 
to its value. with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping . Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ie, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping ont, emptied inone minute, 
Water jacket preyents burnt 


ing. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 
We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of etectk food — 





si gers, (Salarene = hy 
ibaeratod Batavia, ti. 














HOLSTEINS 
High Record Holstein 
Bulls for Sale 


‘We have « fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. 
Close! 





P. breed- 


ing. All ages ly related to the daughter 
of EK. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
recorde for butter on year test. Speci ces to 
make room for show herd. Also some ¢ heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALE IOWA 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 





Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 

SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 

TWENTZ cb ringi d_ fresh nd 
heifers, 60° bred hel —{ for f fall freshen ming. 


DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTL 
WEST CONCORD, MINN. 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Me Regtamarteny for Holsteins noted for production 


. We can supply a few bulls of hig 
quality and of serviceable ages. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS— Two of serviceable age. One 
ired by a grandson of K. P.O. P. The 
a Po of Neith ogee Prilly Walker, a 1197-pound 
ball. Dams are Gongptore of a_ 1100 pound sire. 
Am younger calves. Priced to sell. Farm one mile 
Come or writ 


Toes Wwe tr 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALB—Bulls and heifers out of dams ith 
records from 250 to 497 Ibs. fat and sired 
Batterman 10th, 440 Ibs. fat Posereily BW 








SHEF FIELD, IOWA 











berd. Farm two miles west on No. 
©. N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN 
THE WORLD'S BEST DAIRY, COW 


Is a Milking Shorthorn, official test 32.522 Ibs. 

milk, 1.614 lbs. butterfat yearly In two months 
dry. she fleshed from 1.680 pounds to 2,129. I 
formation about Milking Shorthorns and beri of 
150 breeders in the MILKING SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL, 28 months $1.00. Trial subs« bn a 
6 months, 25c. Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 
402, Independence, Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS 
PEERLESS ; gud Belle Vernon_herds of Milk- 


Shorthorns. Breeder fer 40 
yeare, The choicest merican Imported Bates 
and Olay breeding with etestions milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 +e 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cowe and by ifers for sale. A few White Collie 
puppies. John sdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 


RIPILSIIS SO 


A Proven Sire for Lease 
Twe young bulls out of R. O. M. dams for sale, 
also many sett heifers. 


CARLISLE ELLIS 
CRARLES CITY 


HEREFORDS 
ANXIETY HEREFORDS 


Herd bul] prospects for sale sired by Panama Stan- 
way ams of Beau Mischief and Paragon 12th 

bieed tines Herd bulls 10 service. raqame Stanway 

and At orien, Domino 4th isitors welco 

EE ©. JOHNSON MILFORD IOWA 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


3 au. OFFERING some very choice cowe and 
nd afew excellent bulls. Most} Blackbirds 
Troan Ericas. Write or come see them 


WwW aA. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 











IOWA 

















SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Shropebire, Oxford, Hampshire end Southdown 
veme of high quality end choice breeding. ‘our 
inapection will be our pleasure. 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
JOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, 10WA 


ences OXFORD DOWN 


noe en BR AASOCLATION 
ion rai the 


<1 
WWiltigmecn, Xenia, Ohio, 
Gavia errow, Pres, Pewaukee, Wis. 


SHROPSH#RE RAMS tor SALE 














ewes. te © 
Sons, Corning, Towa. 





ED Shropshire rams and fe le. 
100 ene and teopeer ale rome; 100 ove avd two- 


year-old ay nt yd than these. Big 
rugged ot, Sen ané e Send for photo- 
eK or ~& Ty fo lete i ‘yuit archaser, i 

‘s Soe Salem (Heary County), 


Kk D. 
jews, B.F_D. No. 





Sales Next Week 


Tuesday, December 2— 
Guernseys—S. J. Madison, Creston, Ja. 
Wednesday, December 3— 
Holsteins—Olof Nelson Dispersal, Ruth- 





ven, Iowa. 
Polled Shorthorns — International Sale, 
Chicago. 
Aberdeen Angus — International Sale, 
Chicago. 
Thursday, December 4— 
Shorthorns — International Sale, Chi- 
cago. 
Milking Shorthorns—International Sale, 
Chicago. 
m 
Future Sales 
SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 10—Jacob Burkhardt, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 
Dec. 15—J. D. McDermott, Anita, Iowa; 
sale at Atlantic, Iowa, 
ec. 1 ‘egg bBros., Ainsworth, Iowa, 
Jan, 21—Theo. Martin, Leo Duer and F. 
——* Martelle, lowa; Theo. Martin, 
Mg 
Feb. "Marshall County Breeders’ Bull 


Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa; C. S. Lewis, 
Manager. 

Feb. 23—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, 
Sec.-Mer., A. H. Dept., Ames, Iowa, 

Mar. 16—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, Maple- 
ton, Iowa, Mer. 

HEREFORDS 

Dec. 17—Dispersion Sale, Mort Hayes & 
Son, Lenox, Iowa. 

Jan. 5—lowa ee Breeders’ Assn., 
Sioux City, lowa; F. . Ketelsen, Secy., 
Everly, Iowa. 

Jan. + alin F. O. Peterson, 


Iow 
Feb. *i8—Northw est Iowa Polled Breeders’ 
Assn. Sale at Le Mars, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar, 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Towa; 
Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 22—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
.12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Geo. J. Mohauser, Danbury, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 11—Hansen Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Mar. 3—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 26—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa, 
Jan. 27—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
+ oe A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Feb. 4 RY J. Howe, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 


Livestock News 


Four Polled Hereford yearling bulls 
were shipped from San Francisco recently 
to Murray Roberts & Co., Wellington, 
New Zealand, for the account of G. F. 
Moore, of that city. This shipment is the 
third exportation of Polled Herefords to 
be made to that distant island in the 
southern Pacific in the last fifteen 
months. The four bulls mentioned were 
ordered thru the Department of Com- 
meree, and selection and purchases were 
made by Secretary B. O. Gammon, of the 
American Polled Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. Three of 
the bulls were bred and supplied by 
Heller J. Smith, Bellwood, Neb., and the 
fourth by J. E. & Geo. C. Kirstein, Cla- 
rion, Iowa. 


Galva, 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL 

The big International livestock arena 
and the adjacent twenty acres of build- 
ings and pens in the Chicago stockyards 
will be thrown open to the country from 
November 29 to December 6. During this 
week, the International Livestock Expo- 
sition will be in full swing and thousands 
of visitors are expected to visit the mam- 
moth displays of agricultural things. 

Saturday, November 29, is the official 
opening day. The program will include 
the Junior Livestock Feeding Contest, the 
Collegiate Livestock Judging Contest and 
the opening of the Four-H Club Con- 
gress. On Monday the judging of the 
various cattle, horses, sheep and swine 
breeds will get under way. The grand 
champion steer will be selected on Tues- 
day, December 1. Auction sales of both 
purebred and fat cattle, fat sneep and 
swine will be hel@d on Wednesday and 
Thursday 

Besides the livestock entries, there will 
be countless exhibits of grain and hay, 
homemaking projects and displays pre- 
pared by agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Radio listeners will have the privilege 
of attending the International this year 
via the “air." Interesting sidelights on 
the show will be broadcast during the 
National Farm and Home Hour, Decem- 
ber 1 to 5, thru the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company. 


~_e 

Where Gold Is Going to 

, 
Waste 
(Continued from page 3) 

their slaves before them, slaves that were 
worth more now as labor in the mines 
than as property on the auction block. 

There are, of course, no reliable statis- 
tics on the amount of wealth taken out of 
that land during the seventeen hundreds, 
and the only estimate that can be used 
is based on “the king’s fifth’ share. The 
king of Portugal claimed for his own one- 
fifth of all the gold found in Brazil, and 
his hired men saw to it the best they 
could that he got this double tithe. Some 
years it was more and some years less, 
but various statements show that it was 
nothing unusual for the king of Portugal 
to receive two million dollars a year as 
his “share” of. the earnings of his bonanza 
in Brazil. And each of us is entitled to 
his own guess as to how much more geld 





was smuggled out without ever giving the 
king his share. And the staggering part 
of it all is that this kept up for a hundred 
years. And the surface was only scratched 
at that! 

Only the crudest methods were ever em- 
ployed in this superficial surface mining, 
in washing and panning. Foreigners, with 
the improved methods of mining they 
might have brought, were kept out, and 
the golden age of Brazil, which was only 
as deep as the blade of a hoe, died, and 
is now buried six inches below the sur- 
face of the ground, 

We saw them working the graveled 
streams. Where the river makes a curve 
and deposits a bar of sand, a clumsy 
sluiceway is built and the gold is caught 
and cradled from the stream. Thousands 
make their living that way, a few dol- 
lars a day, but transportation, red tape, 
the extensiveness of the deposit rather 
than the intensiveness, all combine to 
keep large-scale operations with heavy 
machinery away. 

Nor is gold all. Diamonds were discov- 
ered in 1725, about five hundred miles 
northwest of Rio, and by 1871 Brazil had 
produced the greatest quantity and the 
best diamonds in the world. Better or- 
ganization and a wiser handling of the 
South African diamond fields by the Brit- 
ish government enabled this rival source 
in Africa not only to supply the world 
demand for diamonds, but to control the 
trade as well, and the Brazilian fields are 
hardly touched, in spite of the fact that 
diamonds superior in brilliance, color and 
light are to be found over vast areas in 
Brazil. 

Now, it is my guess, and your guess is 
as good as mine, that below this grave in 
which the golden age of Brazil lies buried 
is another era as full of gold as the last. 
If improved methods of hydraulic mining 
would be used, the same river beds could 
be worked again, the hills could be 
searched for their dust, and the sleeping 
giant dug from his grave. 


> 
When You Look at the 
. 
Night Sky 
(Continued from page 6) 
than our sun, altho we do not appreciate 
this because they are so far away. Our 
sun is moving among these stars, drag- 
ging its planets behind it, but the stars 
are so many millions and millions and 
millions of miles away that in spite of 
the fact that our sun is moving quite fast 
according to our standard, nevertheless 
the progress is so slow that the starry 
constellations which we see above us ev- 
ery night still have just about the same 
shape that they had for the ancient 
Greeks 2,500 years ago. Our sun is only 
one of many millions of suns. 

A thousand years ago, the astronomers 
thought that the earth was the center of 
the universe, This made men feel very 
important. When the truth was found 
out, and it was discovered that man was 
an inhabitant of one of the smaller plan- 
ets, being dragged thru an enormous uni- 
verse by one of the smaller suns, human 
beings began to feel more humble. In 
fact, many of them began to feel very 
pessimigtic. But now the people who un- 
derstand astronomy are beginning to feel 
happier again, because it really is-a mar- 
velous thing that human beings have been 
able to use their telescopes and - their 
minds to understand the vastness of this 
enormously complicated universe. 

I will not say anything about Einstein’s 
theories, because it has not yet been 
proved for certain that they are true, 
Besides, most of us don’t have the right 
kind of mind to understand the Einstein 
way of thinking. For the time being, it 
is enough for most of us to understand 
that the earth is one of several planets 
dragged aleng by one of the small suns, 
and that we in turn drag a moon along 
with us. As to whether we shall ever be 
able to turn our knowledge of the sun and 
the moon and the planets and the stars 
to any practical account, remains to be 
seen. These heavenly bodies help us to 
calculate time correctly and to understand 
tides and tho art of navigation. They 
have nor helped us in any way as yet to 
understand the weather. Some day, this 
may be changed, but the important thing 
right now in looking at the stars when 
you go out in the evening is to appreciate 
that you are now looking at a universe a 
thousand times greater in extent than the 
Psalmist David appreciated when he de- 
elared: ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 





FIXING CARS FOR WINTER 

Here are some of the things every car 
owner should do before freezing weather 
sets in: 

1. The cooling system of the ear should 
be thoroly cleansed and tightened before 
an anti-freeze is put in. This should ex- 
tend to the tightening of hose connections, 
gaskets, expansion plates, pump packing 
and grease cups. An inspection of the 
radiator to assure against leaks is es- 
sential. 

2. The battery should be strong enough 
to turn a cold motor, and adjustments to 
the generator are often necessary to 
maintain the strength of the battery. 

3. Brakes should be properly adjusted 
gna equalized to prevent skidding on wet 
streets and icy roads. 

4. General overhauling of the engine, 
with readjustment of the carburetor, 
proper spacing of spark plug points and 
an inspection of the entire electrical) sys- 
tem is worth while. 

5. Worn tires, especially where the Ffub- 
ber has worn to the fabri¢, should be re- 
placed, as a good tread on the tire is an 
important factor in safety. 





Fresh From the —— 


(Continued from page 15) 








Had a nice rain and light snow Novern.- 
ber 16. Corn husking is almost complet- 
ed. Stock of all kinds ts looking we), 
Quite a few cattle are dying from an yp- 
known disease. Some cholera’ anjong 
hogs. Corn yield per acre much better 
than expected. Markets steady to weak 
on most offerings. Corn 57 cents, whear 
66 cents, oats 27 cents, cream 25 cents, 
eggs 25 cents, and poultry on the dow) 
market. Many community sales are he. 
ing held now.—L. D. McKay. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Nov. 17 
—A good rain, turning to snow, Saturday 
night, was the first moisture we heave 
had since the first of October. Et will help 
the fall sown wheat and rye. The husk- 
ing returns are from 10 to 30 bushels, 
larger yields being from late replanted 
fields. The late corn carries a high per 
cent of moisture. Some hog cholera and 
flu. Some eattle being lost in corn fields 
that were badly damaged by hail abou 
September 1.. Farmers all busy busking 
corn, hauling manure and doing late fall 
work. They started the first corn she})- 
ing combine in this county last week 
The corn showed 18 per cent moisture.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


ILLINOIS 


Northwestern—Stephenson County, Nov, 
17—In spite of the drouth of the past 
summer, we can count our many Dless- 
ings and be happy. We have had a good 
hay crop, an average small grain crop, 
and more matured corn than for some 
years past. Unusually fine fall weather 
has made it possible for farmers to get 
their corn picking and plowing done, and 
Many are now devoting their time to 
making needed repairs and spreading 
lime. Reports show that five per «ent 
of the cattle have reacted in the volun- 
tary T. B. cattle test. Milk cows are 
bringing high prices at public sales.— 
Mrs. Warren Brubaker, 

Southern—Wayne County, Nov. 17— 
The sun has seldom been seen the past 
week, and the weather was gloomy and 
very warm. Not much headway was piade 
in shredding. Fall wheat seedings are 
coming nicely. Livestock in fair shape. 
A majority of the turkeys were marketed 
the past week at 17 cents. Several farm- 


ers are butchering and selling pork and 
beef.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 
MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, Nov. 17— 
The past two weeks were ideal for all 
farm work, coming to a close this morn- 
ing with a rain. Most corn picking fin- 
ished, also fall plowing. Prices yester- 


day: Top hogs $7.80, lambs under 
pounds $6.50, top veals $7.80, ear corn 46 
eents, shelled corn 50 cents, geese and 


ducks lower, no turkey prices yet. Pgxs 
searce. Lots of poultry going to market 
on a grade basis. No apples here this 


year; shipped-in ones are high.—Mrs, 
Alden Gilbert. 

KANSAS 
Northeastern — Brown and WNemaha 


Counties, Nov. 17—A fine rain fell all 
over this section Saturday night—the first 
moisture in about six weeks. Wheat was 
needing rain. The ground had been too 
dry for fall plowing. Wheat is sma!) for 
the time of the year, but may come out 
all right now with the moisture. Corn 
husking going fast; some are done. ‘The 
yields are very spotted; some goed fields 
and others very poor. The average is jot 
at all good. All the early planted corn 
was poor while some of the late planted 
was fair. The warmest and driest fall 
known here for years, No demand for 
laber over this section. Because of the 
poor corn yield mest of the farmers did 
their own husking. The local demand 
will take all the corn to be sold, so there 
will be none shipped out. Not much eat- 
tle feeding being done yet. Not mueh of 
anything going on the market because of 
low prices.—M. J. Geer. 

North-Central—Smith County, Nov. 18 
—We have had an exceptionally nice iaill. 
Wheat making a lot of pasture. Cattle 
scaree, but doing well. Corn yields are 
from 30 to 60 bushels in the north half 
of the county, but poor in the southern 
part. Prices firm. A little hog cholera in 
parts of the county. Wheat 50 cents, «orn 
42 cents, cream 25 cents, eggs 30 cents— 
Harry Saunders, 

INDIANA 

Northeastern—Lagrange County, Nov. 
15—Wheat looking good. Shredding in 
full swing. Corn almost all out of the 
fields. <A large acreage of mint plowed 
under; a good stand of roots. The Farm 
Bureau members have donated seed corsa 
to send to the southern part of the state. 
Stock healthy.—E. W. Armstrong. 





NEW FACTS ON SOYBEANS 

Some things about the feeding of soy- 
beans, soybean hay and soybean straw 
were brought to light at the eleventh a 
nual meeting of the American Seybheat 
Association, held recently at the Univer- 
sity of Iinois. For feeding dairy catt!s 
ground soybeans were said to be worth 





“LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


M. T. White, 604 North 40th St. 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publiish- 
ing Co., $s Moines, lowa. 


The last’ pages for livestock adver: 
| tising go te press on Wednesday morn- 
g, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue, 
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1LLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, 1930 





(21) 1873 





DUROC JERSEYS 


McKee Bros. Durocs 


WE WILL NOT make a gooty sale Gok anes are offering 
all our boars at private boars 
ready to ship shion pa Golden Tien and 
some Fireworks blood. A few brothers 
to the junior champion at Iowa State Fair this 
year. New blood for old customers. Write or come 
and see us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 

Homestead. Address 





McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


I am offering 20 good immune serviceable boars 
for sale. Write or come and see them at once. 
RAY COGLON EXIRA, IOWA 


BIG DUROC BOARS 


Forty-three head of choice boars, well grown, big, 

rugged fellows, excellent colors and displaying the 
desired feeding quality. reasonable. 
B, A. SAMUELSON & SON KIRON, IOWA 


CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


and open good type and Sueting uality by 
sons of Buitaee Sensation, Firewor' The Snap- 
pit and the world’s my champion, Superba. ‘im. 
mune, new bl lines custom Priced 
right G. A. ‘SWENSON, DAYTON, IOWA 


DUROC BOARS $30 


Sired by the Ace, he by “The Airman” which w: 
grand champion at the awe. State Fair in 19% oo 
and 1930. pam rugged fellows. Also gilts for sale. 

jane, P. furnished. Crates returned. 
RL A. D UMMY RYAN, IOWA 


Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 
Strictly big type, massive in body conformation, 

extra good in heart girth and spring of rib. Rich 
color, large herd, 2 uding outstanding herd and 
show prospects. Ask for folder and photos. Price 
reasonable. L. 8. RYAN, Beaconsfield, Iowa 


DRUMMY’S DUROCS 


Males, wt. 200 to 250. Sired by a son of Invin- 
cible. Also gilts, open or bred. Double treated. 
Crates returned. 
DENNIS DRUMMY RYAN, IOWA 

50 Duroc Jersey Boars—50 


I AM NOW READY to sell you the best boar you 
ever bought fer the money. I have all the leading 
certainly. have tha kind of boars 


you Write or come and see me 
Ord: PLACE MILFORD, IOWA 


Fall and Spring Boars 
Thirty-five, good, big, husky, cholera immune on 
blood lines, you m 


and spring boars of 
boars to appreciate them. 


JOHN GRAFF & SON ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
DUROC JERSEYS 
ring 





























from $1.50 to $2.10 a bushel when linseed 
oil meal was worth from $2.50 to $3.50 a 
bag. Soybean straw was not advised for 
cows in milk, but was highly recommend- 


ed for dry cows and heifers. For best 
results, it was stated that soybean hay 
should not be fed alone, but should be 
supplemented with some other roughage 
such as ensilage or corn fodder. 

Swine feeders were cautioned to not 
feed beans in quantities to the extent of 
12 per cent of the ration, for the reason 
that beans tend to make soft pork. They 
were strongly advised to use mineral and 
supplementary green feed. The increased 
value of the soybeans when cooked was 
pointed out, and their desirability as an 
ideal protein supplement for brood sows 
was emphasized. Soybean hay was also 
said to have been satisfactorily substi- 
tuted for alfalfa in feeding hogs. 

Experiments were cited to show that 
soybean hay had been found superior to 
clover for feeding beef cattle, but was not 
quite as good as alfalfa for lambs. The 
latter were said to refuse as high as one- 
fourth of the bean hay when fed whole, 
on account of the coarser stems. Soy- 
bean straw was said to have been fed to 
advantage to beef cattle as a supplement 
to ensilage, but when fed whole the cat- 
tle will refuse almost 45 per cent. 

The importance of selecting varieties 
suited to the section where they are to be 
grown, the type of soil and use to which 
the crop will be put, were emphasized. 
Efficient inoculation was reported to be 
of considerable importance not only in 
building up soil fertility but also by in- 
creasing the percentage of protein and 
decreasing the oil content of the seed. 





FARM FIRE LOSSES 

According to fire loss statistics of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
petroleum and its products rank sixth in 
order of importance as a cause of fires 
on farms, being responsible for a little 
over 7.4 per cent of the total farm fire 
loss, excluding the loss attributed to “un- 
known” causes. 

Applying this percentage to the annual 
fire loss on farms of about $100,000,000, 
the figure of approximately $7,400,000 is 
derived, which represents the estimated 
annual fire loss on farms caused by petro- 
leum and its products. 

No statistics are available covering the 
loss of life from this cause, but the indi- 
cations are that several hundred persons 
are killed or seriously burned each year 
thru the careless handling and storage of 
gasoline and kerosene on farms. 





1AM OFFERING fall and and 
registered. ve a number of bred gilts. My 
Durocs are medium type and make excellent feeders. 
Fall hears $45 each. Spring boars $30 each. Bred 
Fike $30 each. Crates free. 
ARE NCE MEYER VAN METER, IOWA 


DUI ROC BOARS. outs . — Outstanding boars 
ig rusred fellows weigh- 
ot the. “Ly. >. 


ecged sort,—the 
ke bend, ys. -feed ding ‘type ilts ‘of the 
real brood sow type weig ins 250 to 300 lbs. All 
yreme. Priced reasonable. 
aU OGDEN, IOWA 


PORTER 
March and 








Sixty-flve Duroc bongs = atts. 
April farrow, i road ~~ r 

Stilts bred dam. e 

sale. One real fall boar by Iowa Stilts. 

Plenty of bone and stretch, ship —_ approval or 

€.0.D. i to sell. Write at o 

H. 8. FA EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


45 GOOD IMMUNE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. 

= Soies 5 spring boars and 10 fall boars for 
These are by Golden Sensation Again and 

Col Majesty by the grand mpion [llinois boar 

His Majesty. Also litter by The Abbott and The 

Peacock tices reasonable. 

E. J. EDWARDS ALTA, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Cattle Sale 


CRESTON, IOWA 

1 £B 
TUESDAY, "DECEMBER 2 Tsao, Ar” 
71 head real G 


25 registered cows, bulls and heifers. 

46 pure breed, unrecorded, splendid quality. Yes 
we have fresh ones, close ngers and milkers. 
Come to this sale if you want _good Guernseys. 
We are qolting all_we have. T. test d 
credited h on me 

Ef MADISON: 











12:30 


2 


CRESTON, IOWA 
H. Piper, E. B. Piper, Auctioneers. 





HAMPSHIRES 


We Have 20 Spring Boars 


to sell, sired by New Model, Lumberjack and The 
Traveler. These boars are all good, heavy boned 

and big. Priced to seil. 

MATT LOCATIS & SONS, HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


TWENTY husky fall and spring boars by J. I's 
Perfection, first prize aged boar Minnesota State 
Fair, 1930. Heavy boned fellows and priced to 


sell lnesune. 
HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


JESS WIUFF 
60 Choice Hampshire Boars 


Forty spring and twenty fall boars. We have good 
big husky farmers’ boars with quality, also show 
boars and real herd boar prospects. Everything at 
own -" rice At farm or will ship C.0.D. 
NTICE SAC CITY. IOWA 














m—: Hampshire Boars 


Big baby. immune fall and spring boars, one good 
: Th earling, well grown, with best of quality 
and t ype "Popaae blood lines. If you like them pis 
we have them. Farm three miles north of 

C.J UL ENT & SONS CLARE, vOWA 


RIGHT TYPE HAMPSHIRE BOARS __ 
ring boars with more size and better feeding qual- 
mit sired by Mint Master and Bud's Prospect. 











ecialize on mail ers, guarantee satisfac- 
and a C.0.D iced reasonable. Immun: 
» for our descriptive private sale list or come 


and see them. H. W. OXLEY & SON, Iowa City, Ia. 





BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


A choice lot of early spring big itxPe Berkshire 
boars; also September pigs for sale. 
ae ‘ ROOKWOOD FARM 
©. F. CURTISS, Prop. 





AMES, 10WA 





Mention Wallace Flomestead 


Farmer ani Iowa 








CHESTER WHITES 


50 Big Chester White Boars 


All rugged, well grown, 
smooth, heavy boned, the 
easy feeding kind. Sired by 
Dictator by Silver King; 
waar Mind by Big Pros- 

ct; and Diamond Dick by 
lillside Giant. Best of 
breeding. New bloga for old customers. mmune. 
Priced reasonable. Visit farm and you will buy one. 
Real herd headers. Write 


F. H. SCHMADEKE, R. 4, CLARKSVILLE, IA. 


Chester White Boars 


Big, long, rugged, typey fellows—extra good. Im- 
mune—guaranteed. 
GLIDDEN, IOWA 


ROY COPP 
STEINMETZ’ CHESTERS 


Offering 60 of the most uniform high class spring 

boars we have ever rais also one fall boar. 
Your chance to get a real herd boar at a very reason- 
able price. New blood for old customers. ‘mmune. 
E. G. STEINMETZ ALDEN, IOWA 


Chester White Boars for Sale 


WE HAVE 2 fall boars and 20 spring boars, good 
ones, at farmer prices. Write or come and see 


them. Address 
ROBERT OAMEK HONEY CREEK. IOWA 


SEVERAL GOOD CHESTER 
WHITE BOARS 


Nice arched backs with good depth of body and 


plenty of bone. 
M. J. TEIG & SON STANHOPE, IOWA 


Chesters at Farmers’ Prices 


Boars, sows, fal ait, at farmers’ prices. Will 
ship C.O.D. 2 miles west of Urbana on 
101 road. 


CHARLEY WYCKOFF, R. 6, VINTON. IOWA 


35 Chester White Boars—35 


I AM OFFERING 35 Ma choice oe and spring 
boars for_sale, sired b idorado Giant, Rainbow 
freee and King’s Choice, out of prize winning dams. 
mmune. 
FP. RIEMENSCHNEIDER KINGSLEY IOWA 


Immune Chester White Boars 


For sale 20 bic, eosy boned easy feeding Chester 

White boars. Also bred and open gilts sired by The 
Special Giant, and Sir_ Fairbanks. en cholera 
immune and healthy. Prices _rery reasonable. 
F. W. SCHOOF FAIRBANKS. IOWA 


40 CHESTER WHITE 


Spring and fall boars. Big husky fellows = 
lots “a type and quality. Sired by prize. win 
sire All immune, at farmers prices. Will ‘ship 
Cc. O. D. on approval or come and see them. 
AXEL L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 


Chester White Boars for Sale 


Twenty-five immune Chester White boars, wt. 
200 Ibs Express paid for $35. edigree free. 
Gnaranteed to please. If in a hurry order direct 


ad. 
ED" ANDERSON ALTA, IOWA 


RINEHART'’S CHESTER WHITES 
I am offering 20 big husky immune boars sired by 
High Colonel, Stylepins and High Col. Jr. If you 
are looking for a real boar call at my farm or write 
describing the kind of boar you want. Price $35 
and $40. Will ship C.O.D. on approval 
GLEN L. RINEHART BRITT, IOWA 


LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITE BOARS. 
The greatest lot of boars I have so offered. Seven- 












































teen Sn oulstanding fall boars a White Eacic [st 
aan 50 spring boars. looking for he 
boars I certainly have them ter 0 you this year. Men- 


tion this paper when writing me 
kr. W. LA Ux SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 














health is forced to retire. 


various ages. 


Wednesday, Dec. 


BIG HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


Complete dispersal of the Olof Nelson herd of 62 registered Holsteins. 
Mr. Nelson has been breeding up this herd for 25 years but because of poor 


It is an accredited tuberculosis free herd and has had no abortion disease. 
For the past five years the herd has been in cow test association work and 
the herd average is now 470 pounds butter. 


Included are 27 cows, 11 yearling heifers, 9 heifer calves and 14 bulls of 


Four miles northeast of Ruthven. 


3, Ruthven, Iowa 


Follew the arrow signs. 











good Guernseys 
be disappointed in the offering. 





High Production Guernseys 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
Monday, December 1, 1930 


This offering consists of 35 head of fresh or springing cows and heifers 
and they are high grades of good quality. The man who knows and wants 
can go to this sale with the assurance that he will not 


L. P. COLEMAN, Owner 


Lincoln, Neb. 











Burkhardt’s Sale of Shorthorns 


Guthrie Center, lowa, December 10, 1930 


Twenty-eight head of well bred Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle, 


among which are eight good, service- 


able young buils and 20 cows and heifers. I am selling eight bulls, among which are several high class 
Scotch bulls that are good enough to head herds. These are all red and are sired by my splendid herd 
bull, Red Rodney, a grandson of Imp. Rodney; 15 choice cows selling, nine of which have calves at foot 
by Red Rodney. I am also selling five very choice heifers, bred and safe in calf. Herd federal accredited 
Sale in heated pavilion in town. Write for catalog and mention this paper. Col. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 


JACOB BURKHARDT -t 


te GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA 





POLAND CHINAS 








weer 


50 Big Type Poland China Boars, 30 Dollars Each 


Farrowed in March and April, long and deep pesied. 
big litters and sired by our big _herd boars, their 
prolific Poland. 
jum type, we can send you just 
you get the boar if he doesn't suit SEND HIM BACK 
ee furnished. 


straight, 
low set = — 


the big. 
rangy kind, 


the Lg kind, 
prefer, the rugged, 
YOUR CHECK right with the order, 


good bone and stand well on their feet, out of 

dams are sows of extreme size. fe breed and sell 

IF YOU WANT A BOAR tell us the type ros 
what you want. SEND 


an 
and YOUR MONEY WILL BE REF vibed. They are all double treated, and 


W. H. COOPER 


= “HEDRIC K. IOWA 





GRUBER’S POL. AND CHINA BOAR BARGAINS 


I - now ready to ship you a good boar if you will only write or call and see me. 


cood spring boars, sired by 5 
two oo ime f boars by Silver Rell that are herd 
where anybody can buy. 
G EORGE GRUBER 


Mention this paper when writing me. 


I am offering 35 head 
Silver Bell and ~ oe tamp, and these are priced to suit you. I also offer 
boar A These are immune and am pricing 


_ Address 


FARRAGUT, IOWA 





BOMGINA Boars, 1OOdiLTs 


Boars and gilts with individual merits second to 


none. Representing tie most popular blood of the 
breed. Prices reasonable. Cholera immune. 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNEK & SON, Mapleton, Towa 





Fitch's Poland Boar Bargains 


I am_offering 25 boars for sale—19 spring 
and 6 good fall boars, sired by Big Spy and Day- 


break, and out of dams by Armistice ov. Master- 
piece and Revolution. Prices $40 to $6 
JOUN H, FITCH LAKE city, IOWA 





__ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
~ Werner's Spotted Polands 


Thirty-five choice boars from ~— netze winning herd, 

Sired by Prodigy, Checkerb and Weir’ Sport. 
They have size, quality and “Tength. ag | 
uaranteed. Cholera immune. Fo miles of 
Parry. FRANK WERNE R “PERRY, "TOWA 








Jenison’s Spotted Polands 


Havre t and ee. i guerrthing that will 
ing to ur herd. Spring bears, 
three fall ee eo junior rling, and August 


yea 
pies cit either sex for enlo et this time. 
4 miles N. E. of Belmond. Le Roy Jenison. 


40 Spotted Poland Boars--40 

I am now ready to , and I am offering 40 head 

of the good, big-bomed, easy-feeding Spotted 

t you to write or come 
Mention this paper 

ETTER, IOWA 





an my boars. 
F. a ee ACKSON 


61 Spotted Poland China Boars 





I am now offering 26 fal A pease for sale ant 
35 ring boars, red snd, The “Param Armistice, 

Spark ug, Armistice remount, Must 

move these boars. Pricing theas 

T. M. HAYDEN RESTON, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 
Tamworth Boars 


Bred gilts of choice breeding. 
DR. W. D. ADDISON, 





MANNING IOWA 


Quality Tamworths 


Fall and spring boars. Orders booked on bred 


gilts or open. 
ZOBEL & HOLBERT ONEIDA, IOWA 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Fall boars, spring boars, spring gilts, big litters, 


tested for economical gains. 
J. J. Newlin Grimes, lowa 


Tamworths Shipped C.O.D. 


Tamworth boars and gilts, big growth pigs, weight 

230 and up. Ship €.0.D. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. Order from this ad. $30 and $35 each. 
Harold Eckermann, R. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa 


Big, Husky Tamworths 
Wittes immune Tamworth spring boars. The good 
husky kind) Weight from 200 to 225 *tbs. 
conformation and condition. Write us or 


and see us. ‘ 
PROPST BROS. IOWA CITY, IOWA 














Good 








Cockerton’s Poland Boars 


I AM NOW READY to sel! the best lot « 

I have ever raised. The big quality ion Monat 
everybody wants. Write or come and ace me. Address 
JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, 10WA 


20 Poland China Boars—20 


I AM + 20 good Poland China boars for 
ired Bi ommander and The Flash. 

Will ship Go. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 

Iowa Homestead. Address 

D. J. BURNS STUART, 1[OWA 


Burkey’s Big Poland Boars 


I AM OFFERING 35 head of the best Pol 
China boars I have ever raised. Big boned fellows 

and priced reasonable. Address 

ROY E. _BURKEY WALNUT, IOWA 


~ 40 Poland China Boars 


Choice quality Paw coring | boars. Mostly sired 
by Tunney a state fair winner. One out- 
standing litter = of a = o7 Gihoies x Also 


good yearling herd Come 
one good yearline Rend USTIN, DUMONT 1OWA. 


Large, Immune Poland Boars 


I AM ‘OFFERING 30 very choice boars at private 
treaty sired by the great Strongheart and The 
Dagaine. Write or come see these boars. 


Address 
CHAS. J. JOHNSON LESLIE, IOWA 


FOR SALE 


a urebred Poland China fall and spring 
ese are nt by, Black Midget 59725, 
National Master 5246 Cholera Immune. 

RUDOLF REINEKING 
SCHALLER 


IMMUNE POLAND CHINA HOGS $35. 
March and April farrow, sired by 
and Belhopp, dams by Black he, 

Jr., Index, Jr., and Black Arrow. 
but in good breeding condition. Also open gilts. 
IOWA 




















Crates returned at my expense. 
Ww. J. KEMP MARION, 


HORSES AND JACKS 2 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 ome own breed- A 














ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgians 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If ome of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 sapeien stallioners for 
our custom 

HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 
GREELEY IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur. 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality. 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
and most convenient published. Contains records for 
100 mares with contract to be sig by_ owner, 
which then becomes a note covering fee otects 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Printed 
on tough paper and cloth bound to stand hard 
4x7 inches—just fits the pocket. Hundreds are in 
use and everybody is pleased. Price 75c each post- 

a no Fe meee a, ovdered at same time, 
WALLACES’ F LRMER “AND Ow HOMESTEAD 
DES MOINES, 10W 


























































WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 29, 1930 
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1 WILL Go 
AND GET THE 
SUITCASE POR 
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WHERE WILL 


You GET 


THE 


MONEY FOR THE 
RAILROAD FARE? 


OUT OF THIS 
LITTLE TOY 





DOESN'T SEEM 
LIKE A TOY 
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| HOPE | 
MEET NO 
ONE ON 
MY WAY 
TO THE 
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A FE: No 
MOMENTS CATER 
A FIGURE STEPS 
FROM THE HOUSE 

INTO THE 
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SEE 


ON FROM 
Ssioe AND 
{CASH FOR 
“AMY FARE 








O ALL NIGHT TED TRAVELS ON 

THE SLOW MOVING TRAIN TO 
THE BIG CITY. 

SMIFF VILLE 

SMIF FVILLE 
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NOW ALL | 
TO 0O [tS 
THE PLACE 
THERE'S A 
PoLice MAN 


"HANE 
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ASK HiMy 


iT WOULD NEVER 
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